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Memorabilia 








THE transcription of a song from the 

Symondsbury Mumming Play, referred 
to in the Journal of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society for December 1952, 
appears in the December. 1953 issue. There 
had been several inquiries about the tune 
of the Mummers’ Song in Part IV. Mr. 
Peter Kennedy also gives an Irish tinker’s 
version of the ballad ‘Edward’, recorded 
on the outskirts of Belfast in 1952: and Mr. 
N. A. Hudleston of Malton, Yorkshire, con- 
tributes a version of the Ebberston Mum- 
mers’ Play, performed yearly until the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

The Journal, published as a special issue 
to celebrate last year’s Coronation, carries 
an unusual frontispiece, a reproduction of 
the Betley Window, the first colour photo- 
graph of it to appear in print. The window, 
measuring 38 inches by 15+ inches, origin- 
ally belonged to Betley Hall, Staffordshire, 
and is thought to have been painted between 
1509 and 1536. It contains eleven figures 
of Morris Dancers, set round a central plane 
bearing a Maypole. Mr. E. J. Nicol 
describes the various characters in detail, 
with some conjecture about the origin and 
history of the window. Two _half-tone 
plates, one of an engraved ornament from 
ISth-century Germany, and one of the late 
ISth-century or early 16-century ivory 
casket, are included, and it seems possible 
that an English artist used the German en- 
graving as a basis for the design of the 
window. 


Mr. M. W. Barley of Nottingham Univer- 
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sity writes on Plough Plays in the East Mid- 
lands. He has collected many versions of 
the songs and gives a list of plays from 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Rutland and East Yorkshire, with a 
map showing the villages from which plays 
have been recorded. : 

Some two years ago the B.B.C. made a 
recording in Birmingham of seven folk-songs 
remembered by Mrs. Costello, whose family 
came from Ireland. They are presented in 
transcription by Mr. Patrick Shuldham-Shaw 
and Miss Marie Slocombe. The first one, 
‘The Lover’s Ghost’, seems to echo in its 
last lines a part of Burns’s ‘ O my luve is 
like a red, red rose’; of the other six, ‘ My 
Johnny’ although different in tune very 
strongly resembles ‘My Bonny lies over the 
Ocean ’. 

At the end of the 18th century, William 
Crotch of Oxford met Jean-Baptiste Mal- 
chair, a violinist and artist who like himself 
was interested in folk-music. Their friend- 
ship lasted until Malchair’s death in 1812, 
and it was through his help that Crotch was 
able to publish his Specimens. Malchair 
made three Collections of folk-tunes, and 
Crotch used some of these for the Specimens. 
The third volume is now at Cecil Sharp 
House, having come into the possession of 
the Folk Song Society in 1907. In her article 
on the Preservation of English Folk Song 
and Popular Music, Miss Margaret Dean- 
Smith comments on the sources used by 
Malchair and Crotch. 

The folk songs of the Hebrides have re- 
ceived a good deal of attention; not so the 
folk dances. Some Hebridean Folk-Dances, 
by J. F. and T. M. Flett, describes nine of 
these dances, of which only one, The Kissing 
Reel, remains in general use, and two others 
are still performed on Eigg. Some transcrip- 
tions of the tunes are included in the article, 
and there is a list of references. 


"THE Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 

France, October-December 1953, is 
devoted almost entirely to Voltaire and 
Balzac, a very short opening note also men- 
tioning Racine. 

Racine’s application to the Italian 
language, especially during 1660-1662 when 
he was under the influence of the abbé Le 
Vasseur and during the years immediately 
following 1677 when he was working as 
historiographer to Louis XIV, and the fact 
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that on his death a small number of Italian 
books was found in his library, all this is 
well-known. In Un livre italien annoté par 
Racine Raymond Picard describes a copy of 
the 1624 edition of Tassoni’s “La Secchia 
Rapita”, signed and sparsely annotated by 
Racine, which he has recently discovered in 
the British Museum. 

Under the heading Deux lettres inédites et 
une lettre oubliée de Voltaire, R. Pomeau 
publishes for the first time two notes of 1771 
and 1772 addressed to Madame Duvoisin, 
daughter of Jean Calas, notes which are 
signed but not written by Voltaire, and also 
calls attention to a brief letter which Voltaire 
printed in the Mercure de France in May 
1746. In a much longer article called 
Quelques énigmes de la correspondance de 
Voltaire, J. Nivat discusses four problems 
set by the series of letters written by Voltaire 
from Alsace to Madame Denis, his sister’s 
daughter, in 1753 and 1754. 

The second half of the number is given 
up to a series of five articles on Balzac: 
Balzac et Hugo d’aprés leur correspondance 
by Roger Pierrot; Genése du premier ‘‘ Louis 
Lambert” by Jean Pommier; Balzac est-il 
l'auteur de ‘‘Gambara”? by Maurice 
Regard; Notes Balzaciennes, in which Moise 
le Yaoanc discusses various aspects of “Le 
lys dans la vallée”, ““Le médecin de cam- 
pagne”, “La recherche de l’absolu” and 
““La physiologie du mariage”; and Deux 
livres récents sur Balzac, by which Bernard 
Guyon means the “Dictionnaire _ bio- 
graphique” of Fernand Lotte (1952) and 
“*Touis Lambert’ et la philosophie balza- 
cienne” by Henri Evans (1951). 


HE Royal Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce 
(more briefly, ‘ The Royal Society of Arts ’) 
has recently celebrated its bi-centenary, and 
has marked the occasion by a specially in- 
teresting number (19 March) of their Jour- 
nal. It includes a paper read by the Secre- 
tary of the Society, on ‘ The Society’s Early 
Days: new light from its correspondence’ 
between the years 1755 to 1765, with por- 
traits and other illustrations. We have long 
thought that portraits are the most satisfying 
of all pictures, and there is one here of 
Benjamin Franklin which quite wins our 
amused affection. The other illustrations are 
of works of art and inventions. The letters 
are from men of genius, persons deserving 
encouragement, cranks, and frauds. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








SIR THOMAS WYATT AND PIETRO 
BEMBO 


AMONG the poems which his modern 

editors assign to Wyatt there is one 
which reveals a borrowing, hitherto unnoted, 
from Pietro Bembo. The debt becomes self- 
evident as soon as Wyatt’s lyric is read along 
with the text of the Italian which it para- 
phrases : 


Voi mi poneste in foco, 
Per farmi anzi’l mio di Donna perire: 
Et — questo mal ui parea poco, 
Col pianto raddoppiaste il mio languire. 
Hor io ui ben dire. 
Leuate lun martire ; 
Che di due morti i non posso morire. 


Pero che da l’ardore 
L’humor, che uen de gliocchi, mi difende: 
Et chel gran pianto non dilegue il core; 10 
Face la fiamma, che l’asciuga e’ncende. 
Cosi, quanto si prende 
Lun mal, Jaltro mi rende; 
Et quel stesso mi gioua, che m’offende. 


Che se tanto a uoi piace 15 
Veder in polue questa carne ardita, 
Che uostro et mio mal grado é si uiuace ; 
Perche darle giamai quel, che I’aita? 
Vostra uoglia infinita 
Sana la sua ferita: 20 
Ond’io rimango in dolorosa uita. 

Et di uoi non mi doglio, 
Quanto d’Amor, che questo ui comporte ; 
Anzi di me, ch’anchor non mi discioglio. 
Ma che poss’io? con leggi inique et torte 25 
Amor regge sua corte. 
Chi uide mai tal sorte, 
Tenersi in uita un huom con doppia morte?’ 


Bembo’s wording, imagery, and central 
theme are all to some extent reproduced in 
the English poem: 


At last withdrawe yowre cruelltie, 
Or let me die at ons; 
It is to moche extremitie 
Devised for the nons 
To holde me thus alive 5 
In paine still for to dryve. 
Whatt maye I more sustayne, 
Alas that dye wuld faine 
And cane not dye for paine? 
For to the flame wherwith ye burne 10 
My thought and mye desyre, 
When into ashys it shulde turne 
My hert by feruent fyer, 
Ye send a stormy rayn 


‘Gliasolani di Messer Pietro Bembo (Venice, 
1505), sig. b8r-v. The final question mark co 
a period in the text. 
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That doythe it quynche agayne, 15 
And make myn eys expresse 
The tearyes that do redres 
My lyue in wrecchydnes. 


Then when thes shulde haue drownde 
And ouerwhelmd my hart, 20 
The heate doithe them confownde, 
Renewing all my smart ; 
Then doithe the flame encresse, 
My tormyntt can not cease ; 
ly woo doithe then revive, 25 
And I remaine alyve, 
With deathe still for to stryve. 


Butt if that he wolde haue my Death, 
And that ye wolde no nother, 

Shortly then for to spen my brethe, 30 
Withdrawe the ton or tother: 

For thus yowr cruelnes 

Doithe lete it selfe doubtles, 
And it is reason wh 
No man alyve nor 35 
Of doble dethe can dy.’ 


The affinity of the two poems is obvious; 
and since Wyatt was born in 1503, only two 
years before the first publication of Bembo’s 
lyric, it is equally clear that the English poet 
must be the borrower. Assuming, then, that 
this deduction is a sound one, we may go on 
to ask ourselves what Wyatt’s borrowing 
reveals about his art. 

A casual comparison will show at once 
that while each of the poems contains four 
stanzas, their stanzaic patterns are not the 
same. To use a single formula for both 
the rhyme scheme and the accentual length 
of lines, Bembo’s pattern may be described 
as a°b’a®b*b*b°b*; Wyatt’s intention in re- 
gard to accents is frequently uncertain, but if 
we allow for possible deviations, particularly 
in the third stanza, he would seem to have 
written the present poem with the pattern 
a'b’a‘b®c°c'd°d'd*® in mind. 

_ What may be learned from this difference 
in verse form? If Wyatt is working directly 
from the Italian poem, does his use of a nine 
rather than a seven-line stanza mean that 
he is more verbose than Bembo? In reality, 
the two stanzas have about the same 
accentual length, if not the same number of 
lines (i.e., there are approximately twenty- 
nine accents in each); and since Wyatt is 
giving a selective paraphrase rather than a 
verbatim translation, a calculation based 


* Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ed. 
Kenneth Muir (London, 1949), pp. 93-4. As Muir 
indicates (p. 268), the reading ‘ doubtles”’ in 1. 33 
Is his correction of ‘‘ doubles” in Devonshire MS 
Add. 17492; “doubles” has been defended by 
Mehard C. Harrier (N. & Q., cxcviii. 234-5), but 

doubtles” seems preferable to me. 
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merely on the length of the poem is beside 
the point. Nevertheless, a significant differ- 
ence in the technical skill of the two poets 
may be seen if we compare the verse forms 
of their choice. Bembo has carefully devised 
a pattern whose sound and movement rein- 
force his theme; each stanza culminates in 
a paradox which is stressed by the accumu- 
lating b rhymes; and the same emphasis is 
secured by the pronounced changes in line 
length, which have the effect of changes in 
tempo, making the reader hurry through the 
fifth and sixth lines, which are shorter, yet 
linger once again when he has reached the 
revelation in line 7. Wyatt, on the other 
hand, although he reproduces this sense of 
climax by ending his stanza with an insistent 
triple rhyme, uses a looser, less continuous 
rhyme scheme; and his slight variations in 
the length of lines are a casual device whose 
purpose is obscure and which fails, in any 
case, to reinforce the central paradox. 

But that paradox, there can be no doubt, 
is what chiefly draws Wyatt to Bembo’s 
poem. When we compare the contents of 
the two lyrics, we find the most extensive 
of Wyatt’s borrowings in his second and 
third stanzas, paraphrased from the second 
stanza of the Italian; here he devotes half 
of his poem, considerably more than Bembo 
does, to an elaborate development of the 
fire-water, passion-tears antithesis which 
serves to explain why the twice-slain lover 
cannot die. His fuller handling of this arti- 
ficial conflict reveals perhaps a keener in- 
terest in psychology, but in expanding the 
background of Bembo’s paradox, he robs 
it of its wit. The English is a heavier, if not 
a more serious poem than its source. 

The first and fourth, unlike the second and 
third of Wyatt’s stanzas, borrow at random 
from the Italian and mingle paraphrase with 
some original additions. Among the latter 
may be noted lines 3 and 30, which are 
simply padding, and what is more important, 
the explicit references to the loved one’s 
cruelty (in lines 1 and 32): that quality, 
which Bembo allows his lady’s conduct to 
imply, is characteristically spelled out by 
Wyatt. This emphasis suggests that his para- 
doxical theme may partly have attracted him 
as a vehicle for his misogyny. In fact, the 
same deduction is supported by what he 
omits as well as by what he adds: he takes 
nothing from the five lines (22-6) in which 
his source places responsibility for the lover's 
plight on Love himself, and by excluding 
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them the poet puts the responsibility squarely 
up to the lady.* 

This omission leads, I think, to certain 
logical difficulties in Wyatt’s final stanza. 
The first line of it, “ Butt if that he wolde 
haue my Death,” leaves an attentive reader 
with the question: who is “he”? The last 
line of the preceding stanza (line 27) refers 
to “deathe”; but that Death should wish 
the lover’s death is obviously unsatisfactory, 
confusing cause with consequence. Rather, 
one suspects that in writing “he,” the poet 
thinks of Love, although his paraphrase un- 
luckily excludes the passage which would 
explain this reference. 

A similar problem is posed by lines 34-6: 
if we assume that “it” is a pronoun refer- 
ring to the lady’s “cruelnes” (line 32), we 
ask ourselves how her cruelty can be a reason 
why no man alive “ Of doble dethe can dy ”; 
and with more show of probability we may 
conjecture that “it” is intended as an exple- 
tive, taken, according to sixteenth-century 
usage, as equivalent to there. Nevertheless, 
a gap in thought remained between the case 
of the present lover and the case of all 
men, a gap which is complicated by the 
ambiguous nature of “it.” How Wyatt has 
fallen into this difficulty is revealed when 
we compare the English with the Italian text. 
At the end of the first stanza Bembo applies 
the paradox of double death to the individual 
lover: “Che di due morti i non posso 
morire” (line 7); at the end of the fourth 
stanza (lines 27-8) he repeats the idea in the 
form of a question, giving it a general appli- 
cation which follows, logically enough, on 
the passage in which he has just attacked 
Love’s evil laws (lines 22-6). Wyatt, recog- 
nizing the effectiveness of this repeated 
witticism as a means of bringing the poem 
to a climax, fuses the two versions of the 
paradox into his own final statement that 
neither he nor any man alive can die of 
double death; but since he has omitted the 
complaint against Love in general, his 
climax, unlike Bembo’s, merely puzzles us. 

What broad conclusion may be drawn 
from a comparison of these poems? 
Although the English lyric, as we have seen, 
decidedly falls short of its Italian source in 
clarity and verve, it would be quite wrong to 
assume from this that Wyatt is inferior to 


* Wyatt’s omission has more significance than 
this comparison of the ms would suggest, for 


the context of Bembo’s lines in Gli Asolani is an 
extended attack on Love. 
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Bembo as a poet; the whole body of their 
work resists such a conclusion, for we are 
dealing with one of the poorest of Wyatt's 
poems and one of Bembo’s most successful. 
The question, then, is not so much which 
is the better poet as what are the disadvan- 
tages that Wyatt labours under here. A 
partial answer may be found in his preoccu- 
pation with the lady’s cruelty and the pathos 
of the lover’s state, an emphasis unsuitable 
to Bembo’s cold-blooded, witty exploitation 
of his theme. But Wyatt suffers even more, 
I think, from a disadvantage due to time and 
place: his failure, for example, to make 
effective use of variations in the length of 
lines reveals a certain backwardness in early 
Tudor poetry, which, though it felt the need 
to imitate, could hardly reproduce the tech- 
nical dexterity of foreign models yet. As 
Muir has noted (p. xviii), Wyatt is not at 
his best in his translations. 


RUDOLF GOTTFRIED. 
Indiana University. 


PERSIAN AND URDU QUATRAINS 


FITZGERALD knew that, to be successful, 
a translation of a poem must read as if 
an original poem in the translator’s language. 
So, of a number of ruba’iyyat that are 
separate poems in Persian, ignoring as 
radically as was necessary the scholars’ 
strong sense that one must translate faith- 
fully, he made one poem. It does read as 
if all of a piece, if, about the middle, the 
reader is taken as from a temple to the 
tavern. FitzGerald told E. B. Cowell, his 
ustad as a student of Persian poetry, that, 
“* Better a live sparrow than a stuffed eagle!” 
But he had made the task of any future 
translator of ruba’iyyat difficult. His reader 
will expect the quatrains to read as a con- 
tinuous poem, and they will not so read. 
Just as our sonnets can be divided into 
different groups, and one group, even, be all 
of parodies, so can the ruba’iyyat. The 
translations that follow are from the Persian 
and Urdu group that corresponds roughly 
to any group one might make of light verse, 
if some of them, as satirical and meant to 
hurt, are not quite so light. 
Ghalib, a henpecked man,’ when he heard 
“We have the one word, henpecked. The Per- 
sians have three, and in a dictionary in which they 
are given, there is this, as the lexicographer’s ¢x- 
planation of henpecked: ‘a sneaking little man 


who is governed by his (or rather its) wife”. Hen- 
pecking cannot be unknown in Persia? 
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that the wife of a henpecked friend had 
died, wrote to congratulate him. He is the 
author of 
He is not wise who takes a wife to him, 
Seeing not so is riddance of the grim. 
Our God is powerful?—Ah, but He’s at home, 
Without a wife, between the cherubim! 


O you, who to the holy Ka’aba press, 

| praise you, so desirous, but confess 

From all your running easy 't is to guess, 

You entertain an angry shrew at home! 

Hundreds of rubaiyyat that ’°Umar 
Khayyam did not write have been fathered 
on him, in that loose way of the East regard- 
ing authorship. The scholars call them 
‘wandering ’ quatrains, and a scholar’s task, 
sometimes successful and oftener not, is to 
ascertain the real authors’ names. One has 
learnt, for instance, that 82 quatrains, 
fathered on "Umar Khayyam, were the 
work, in all, of 39 poets. 

‘Umar Khayyam may or may not have 
written the following: 

If but thou hast two gallonful of wine, 

Pledge at the feast whatever Love is thine. 


He who the earth created, hath no need 
Of thy moustache, or of a beard like mine! 
Should Imperfection all perfection bring, 
Its pride would count as an imperfect thing. 

A tiny meadow dewdrop, growing feathers, 
Counted the sun an egg beneath its wing! 
Some have in pride to names the sires they had, 
Their own burg of nobility too sad. 

Poor grainless harvesters, therefore for leave 
To shake their thin grass in the wind how glad! 


Among many quatrains that are not so 
light, there are four, as will be seen, that 
might and ought to be coupled, two and 
two. These two are Khusravani’s taunt to 
Ar-Rudaki and Ar-Rudaki’s rejoinder: 


Think, ye old men who dye your grey beards 


ack, 

Death to escape, with all your paint and pot? 
There is a retribution fit, alack! 

Where hell keeps record of what earth ill got. 

Ido not dye my beard black to look young, 

And in a sinful life to re-engage. 

Black’s worn in ill-luck—now upon me hung, 

It signifies the misfortune called old-age. 


These two are a quatrain by Bu ‘Ali, our 
Avicenna, and one it provoked Abu Said 
Abi'l-Khayr to write: 

In God is our protection, our release 


From action’s fruit—good deeds and many bad ; 
Thing not done called accomplished (in His 


ace), 
And what we did, as though we never had. 


Thou who wrought nothing good, but evil 
py 

Count not on God’s making His Own thy cause ; 

Calling that one, which on the earth was nought, 

And what has been, as though it never was. 
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Those, to be sure, are not light verse. They 
may serve as a bridge to another group— 
that of quatrains expressive of religious be- 
lief and emotion. This first one Khusravani 
wrote: it is, of all I am to give, the nearest 
to profanity: 

Four kinds of men—all impotent—are there, 

And not an atom have given me of relief ; 

—Doctor and monk, astrologer, magician— 

—Horoscope, talisman, and drug, and prayer. 

Those that follow have all been fathered 
on "Umar Khayyam. 

Life is but breath, and breath both flower and 


weed ; 

Of Kaikubad, some atoms; some, Jamshid: | 
The world’s state and your lot on earth remaining, 
Mirage, dream, breath, deception are indeed. 
Above the spheres, on the first day, I sought 

Pen, book, hell, paradise ; but hit on nought. 

“* Within thyself”, then said my Master, “* look 
For hell and paradise ; for pen and book.” 


Behind Life’s veil has never man resort: 

No knowledge brings the seeker to that port. 
Save in earth’s heart is never resting-place. 

Listen! for these are tales, and tales are short. 


No rose our portion—then be thorns our bed. 
The lamp denied—accept the fire instead. _ 
Shaikhdom and robe not ours, nor cloistered 


cell, 

Be kirk oad bell enough, or sacred thread. 

The meaning that shaikh there bears is far 
from as familiar in England as its other 
meaning. A Muslim's shaikh is his spiritual 
guide. In one of FitzGerald’s letters Cowell 
is mentioned as “ that Sheikh of mine”. The 
sense intended in the last lines is: If one 
cannot, heaven forbidding, be a Muslim 
ascetic, let one be a Christian or a Hindu. 
It is the Brahmin who wears the thread. 

From the Unseen hath issued Being’s sea. 

Still none can pierce this Pearl of all; but he 


Speaketh of his mind’s own-imagined things, 
Knowing as little of the Real as we. 


Our bread is meted ; meted, too, life’s span. 
If more is more—if Jess is lesser than 
Another's, wherefor heed it, since all know, 

To mould his fate, like wax, no mortal can? 

Let the next group represented be of love 
poems. Ar-Rudaki, who has been men- 
tioned, is the author, in all probability, of 

Come, and with kisses make my sorrow less. 

Some god as many on thy lips will press. 

Ah, but some kisses make not longing cease, 

As bitter water does but thirst increase. 


“* How, far from me”’, caressing me, she said, 

“Beat thy heart?’ Then: “ How”, blushing, 
“far away”, 

She said, ‘On thy soul feel?” And I replied: 
oe“ re 

Blossom, now I am with thee, let me stay ”’. 

Nasr of Nishapur wrote: 

She would be moonlike, but for her hair’s dark 


all; 
But for the grain of musk, with Venus twinned. 
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Her cheek the sun men verily would call, 

If it eclipsed not—never—nor declined ! 

These, if "Umar Khayyam did not write 
them, have been fathered on him: 


This jar, like to myself, in love has been. 

Some Laila’s hair once bound it with its sheen. 
This handle, which I hold to lift it by, 

Once as his arm around her neck was seen. 

As promise of no morn is given to men, 

Gladden this melanchonly heart, and then 
Drink wine, my Moon, moonlit; for, lo, the 


I cay : 
Still will shine on, but not on us again. 


Let the last group represented be of 
quatrains echoing such words of wisdom, 
warning, and advice as a Muslim shaikh 
might address to a disciple. 

Sell thy heart, Ale, for a cold, deep sigh. 

Traffic thy stock of lust for pain to buy. 

If thou wouldst have thine eye never to ache, 

Low in the dusty path of mankind lie. 

Mir ‘Ala’-ud-Dawlah. 

To overweening unbelief there came 

This end—its heedless folly still the same. 

From taste of oft repenting well I know 

In hell contrition has its other name.’ . 

Hali Panipati. 
by = sin the preacher finds not in m friends, 
As “ lost souls” them, and “infidel”, he rends. 

How sure the accuser, lacking proof, to make 

The very God, as witness, serve his ends. 

Hali Panipati. 
With the rose comes, the returning year, no less 
Of gaiety to mankind and happiness ; 

But on the petal is faithlessness—a word 

Written to make it weep, poor bulbul bird. ; 

Nami. 

Than charity shoes better bare feet that swell. 

Trust to no love that changes with the date. 

In my religion, better go quick to hell 

Than for a heaven long, and wait, and wet. 7” 

ida’i. 


J. A. CHAPMAN. 


*Contrition is the name of an emotional state. 
That state’s other name is hell. That is the intended 
meaning. 


THE DATE OF TRAHERNE’S 
ORDINATION 


MISS GLADYS WADE in her book, 

Thomas Traherne (Princeton, 1946), 
makes the supposition that Traherne was 
ordained in 1657. This work is the most 
recently published book of any dimensions 
on Traherne. This supposition has proved 
to be incorrect. The actual date of his 
ordination is to be found amongst the 
Oxford diocesan records which are deposited 
in the Department of Western MSS. at the 
Bodleian. Traherne was ordained by Bishop 
Skinner of Oxford on 20th October, 1660 at 
Launton. There was only one other ordinand 
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on the same day, Isaac Wright, M.A. of 
Wadham College. 

The register containing the record of his 
ordination as deacon and priest on this date 
is referenced MS. Oxf. dioc. papers d. 196, 
and the entry occurs on fol. 3. 


K. W. SALTER. 
University College, 
Exeter. 
THE WARDLAW MS AND SIR 


THOMAS URQUHART 


POSTERITY has not been kind to Sir 

Thomas Urquhart’s fantastic genealogy, 
The Pantochronachanon.' Truly a curiosity, 
the tract accounts for every Urquhart ances- 
tor, with mathematical exactness, back to the 
“red clay” out of which Adam, the first 
of the Urquharts, was fashioned. Perhaps 
no other pedigree, Rabelaisian, Scottish, or 
English, can aspire to such meticulous ances- 
tral accountability with so much assurance. 
The well-known, but seldom read, work was 
probably written in the best of faith, for 
Urquhart “believed whatever he wrote,” 
as can be attested in many instances through- 
out his strange tracts. One scholar, however, 
indignantly protested that “ Perhaps a more 
flagrant instance of imposture and fiction 
was never exhibited; and the absurdity of 
the whole pedigree is beyond the power of 
words to express. It can only be felt by 
those who have perused the Tract itself.” 
Other scholars, John Willcock, Huntington 
Brown, Charles Whibley, and Hamish Miles, 
have been more sympathetic toward Urqu- 


hart’s quaintness. 

*Since the genealogy is rather inaccessible, I 
have mms ag a title fees as it appears in The 
Works of Si homas Uoambart (Edinburgh: The 
Maitland oe Edition, 834), References _here- 
inafter to this work will be listed as Works. 
PANTOCHRONOCHANON; | OR, / A 
/ PROMPTUARY / of / TIME ; / Wherein (not 
one instant be- / ing omitted since the "DIREC 
/ of motion) is displayed / A most exact DI 
TORY / for all wor Chronologies, | in what 
Family soever: / And that by deducing the true / 
Pedigree and Lineal Coomnt of the most ancient 
honorable name of VRQVHARTS, / in the house 
of CROMARTIE, / = Pe the Creation of the 
world, / until this present ys of God. 1652. / 
London, printed for Richard Baddeley, | and are 
to be sold at his Shop, within / the sey ale-Temple 
gate, 1652. 

A ee Whibley, Literary Portraits (New York, 
1905), 87. 

* Quoted from Biographia Britannica by John 
Willcock, Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, 
Knight (Edinburgh and London, 1899), p. 158. 
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It is difficult to think that the tracts could 
have been of any influence on anyone, but 
at least one genealogical compiler has in- 
corporated verbatim some of the Pantochro- 
nachanon into his own work. James Fraser 
used the genealogy in a liberal and literal 
manner in the Fraser Chronicles, known 
now as the Wardlaw Manuscript,* which, 
according to the title page, was begun in 
1666, some six years after Urquhart’s death. 
Neither Sir Thomas Urquhart nor the 
genealogy is mentioned. The minds of both 
Fraser and Urquhart, of course, had much 
in common. Fraser, it seems, wrote some 
“fifty volumes on subjects ranging from 
history and theology to songs and jests.””* 
These volumes include Gaelic poetry, a 
Gaelic dictionary, a book on flora, a work 
on place-names and weather lore, a medical 
treatise, epigrams, jests, and epitaphs, all 
now lost. Urquhart’s range was no less 
imposing, if his statement concerning the 
loss of his manuscripts at the battle of 
Worcester can be believed. At that debacle, 
he lost 

five score and sixteen quires and a half, 

treating of metaphysical, mathematical, 

moral, mythological, epigrammatical, 
dialectical, and chronological matters.* 

It is perhaps not astonishing that Fraser 
turned to the genealogy of a fellow clans- 
man, whose versatility was so all-inclusive. 

Fraser, in his Chronicles, gave a general 
survey of the way in which names are 
fashioned. In this survey he made the fol- 
lowing statement, most of which was taken 
from Urquhart’s Pantochronachanon: 

Of old and yet in our Irish [Gaelic] 

language, the Lord Lovat is called Mack- 

Himy [Mac Shimil], i.e. the sone of Simon, 

and this for the more and quick and 

expedit delivery in the vulgar expression 
of those who, without regard to true syr- 
names, are pleased to design men by their 
patronymicall titles, a scurvy custom too 
much cherrished in many parts of both 

Scotland, England, and Wales, with their 

Macks, Aps, Fils, and Sones, etc., so that 

under the designation of Mack before the 

name, as Mackdonald, Mackdugal, Mack- 
leud, M’Kean, Mackenzie, Mackinnon, 
etc. which, either at christnings or lustra- 


‘Wardlaw MS. Fraser Chronicles, 916-1674, by 
Master ae Fraser. Ed. William Mackay (Edin- 
‘Wardlaw MS, p. ix. 

‘Works, p. 190. 


tions, have been accordingly given to their 
ancestoures of the male kind, for which 
translatitiously both in England and Low 
countries of Scotland we, by an inveterat 
custome derived from thence, doe say as 
yet Anderson, Jameson, Johnsone, 
Donaldsone, Davison, Robertson, Watson, 
Williamson, etc., and, vicecognomentally 
distinguishing such persones by an especial 
syllable in the reer of the word that repre- 
sents the syre or progenitor, nott much 
unlik the manner of the Greekes, whose 
fashion it was to denominat the succes- 
sores of Eacus Eacides, of Hercules Hercu- 
lides, Philippus Philippides, and such like 
patronimicalls. Certain it is that our 
corrupted Diminutives of Hutchies, 
Petries, Jamies, Wats, Willies, Renies, 
Norries, etc., and many mo mongrels, have 
creept in among us thus.’ 
The passage was combined from two entries 
in the Urquhart genealogy, where Urquhart 
had filled in a genealogical account of his 
ancestor Vocompos and of Sir Jasper Urqu- 
hart with two of his often amusing preju- 
dices. Taking exception to the account of 
the Forbes family, which Urquhart detested, 
given in Holinshed, Sir Thomas stated that 
Forbes, or “Phorbas,” was a name “in 
Greece as commonly made use of as Philip- 
pus, Alexandre, Diogenes, or such like,” 
which 
became afterwards a surname of the 
successors of Phorbas, the second brother 
of Vocompos, occurred meerly by reason 
of the apheretical and apocopal curtail- 
ing of the syllables Mack, Ap, and Son, 
for the quicker and more expedite deliverie 
in the expression of those that, without 
regard of surnames, were pleased to design 
men by their patronymical titles. By 
means of which scurvy custom, too much 
cherished as yet in many parts of both 
Scotland and Wales, the Forbeses, since 
they began to have two several Lords of 
that name, besides many other very 
especial knights and gentlemen of good 
estates and fortunes, becoming almost 
forgetful of the stock from whence they 
descended, would set up a genarchie by 
themselves, although by the ordinary rules 
of heraldry, their very arms do sufficiently 
declare their cadency. Nor need we think 
strange why they are called Forbas, or 
Forbes, and not Mack Phorbas, ApPhor- 
bas, or Phorbasson, because for the reason 


* Wardlaw MS, p. 2. 
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before deduced, not onely it, but likewise 
very many other more vulgar names, such 
as George, Henry, Alexander, Andrew, 
Wat, Som, Gib, Dick, Peter, James, etc. 
pass for surnames over the whole Isle of 
Britain, in the mouths of all.* 
Fraser, on the other hand, passed over all 
mention of the great Forbes family, since 
he probably had no occasion to castigate it. 
The second passage which he used was 
Urquhart’s account of Sir Jasper Urquhart, 
who “for his valour” was “dubbed knight 
by Malcolm Kizenmore,” in 1058. Accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas, King Malcolm attempted 
to disentangle the 
patronimical confusion which till this hour 
is observed in the Highlands of that nation 
[Scotland], under the designation of Mack 
before the father’s name, as the Welsh men 
use their Ap, in saying Macdonald, 
Mackie, Mackain, and so forth through all 
other names, which, either at christenings 
or lustrations, have accordingly been given 
to their ancestors of the male kind; for 
which, translatitiously, both in England 
and the low-countries of Scotland, we, by 
an inveterate custom derived from thence, 
do say as yet, Donaldson, Hughson, John- 
son, etc., vicecognomentally distinguish- 
ing such persons, by an especial sillable in 
the rear of the word, that represents the 
sire or progenitor; not much unlike the 
manner of the Greeks, whose fashion was 
to denominate the successors of AEZacus, 
Philippus, Hercules, etc. by those patrony- 
micals, AZacedes, Philippides, Herculides, 
and so forth.’ 
By combining the two passages and omitting 
personal material, Fraser built his own state- 
ment concerning the origin of surnames. 
Fraser also made use of Urquhart’s dates 
for important events. Urquhart gave the 
date of the flood as occurring in the 1656th 
year after the creation; Fraser gave the 
same date.’® The birth of Christ was given 
as 3949 years after the creation by both 
authors.** Other minor points occur in 
Fraser that could possibly have been taken 
from the genealogy, but the parallels are not 
sufficiently close to be termed as direct 
borrowing, and, therefore, do not need to 
be recorded. Fraser’s dependence on 
Urquhart’s genealogy, however, does indi- 
* Works, pp. 167-168. 
* Works, p. 169. 


” Works, p. 156; Wardlaw MS, p. 24. 
™ Works, p. 165; Wardlaw MS, p. 24. 
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cate that the original works of Sir Thomas 
were recognized in his own century and did 
exert some influence on other writers. 


KELSIE B. HARDER. 


MATTHEW GREEN, 1696-1737 
(Continued from page 253) 


OCKE’S teaching had an influence not 

only on life, but on the literature of the 

age. Poetry became more didactic and less 
lyrical. 

The chief malady of the times was known 
as the Spleen. It was often talked and 
written about. 

Swift in his journal to Stella, says—“ The 
Doctor tells me I must go into a course of 
steel, tho I have not the Spleen; for that 
they can never give me tho I have as much 
provocation to it as any man alive. Bern- 
age’s Regiment is broke, but he is upon half 
pay. I have not seen him this long time, but 
I suppose he is over-run with melancholy,” 

In a letter addressed ‘To Philotes’, con- 
tained in ‘ Fitzosborne’s Letters on Several 
Subjects ’, is the following— 

“Have I not reason, then to esteem it as 
one of the most desirable circumstances of 
my life that I dare without scruple or danger, 
think aloud to Philotes? It is merely to 
exercise that happy privilege I now take up 
my pen; and you must expect nothing in this 
letter but the picture of my heart in one of 
its splenetic hours. There are certain 
seasons, perhaps, in every man’s life, when 
he is dissatisfied with himself and every- 
thing around him, without being able to give 
a substantial reason for being so: at least, 
I am unwilling to think that this dark cloud, 
which at present hangs over my mind, is 
peculiar to my constitution and never gathers 
in any breast but my own. It is much more, 
however, my concern to dissipate this vapour 
in myself, than to discover that it sometimes 
arises in others; as there is no disposition @ 
man would rather endeavour to cherish, than 
a constant aptitude of being pleased. But 
my practice will not always credit my philo- 
sophy and I find it much easier to point out 
my distemper than to remove it.”’” 

In 1621 appeared the first edition of 
Robert Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’. 


ee Swift, ‘ Journal to Stella.’ Letter Lil. 
p. 558. 
*Tetters on Several Subjects’ by Sir Thomas 


Fitzosborne. Letter XIII pn. 31-32. Pseudonym 
of William Melmoth (1710-99), 
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Dr. Johnson said that it ‘ was the only book 
that ever took him out of bed two hours 
sooner than he wished to rise ’.** 

“Talking of constitutional melancholy he 
observed ‘ A man so afflicted Sir, must divert 
distressing thoughts and not combat with 
them’. Boswell. ‘May not he think them 
down, Sir?’ Johnson. ‘No, Sir. To attempt 
to think them down is madness. He should 
have a lamp constantly burning in his bed- 
chamber during the night, and if wakefully 
disturbed take a book and read, and com- 
pose himself to rest. To have the manage- 
ment of the mind is a great art, and it may 
be attained in a considerable degree by ex- 
perience and habitual exercise.’ Boswell. 
‘Should not he provide amusement for him- 
self? Would it not for instance, be right 
for him to take a course of chymistry?’ 
Johnson. ‘Let him take a course of 
chymistry, or a course of rope-dancing, or 
a course of anything to which he is inclined 
at the time. Let him contrive to have as 
many retreats for his mind as he can, as 
many things to which it can fly from itself. 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a 
valuable work. It is perhaps, overloaded 
with quotation, but there is great spirit and 
great power in what Burton says, when he 
writes from his own mind.” 

Burton’s only poem—‘The Authors 
Abstract of Melancholy’ is in ‘ The Oxford 
Book of Seventeenth Century Verse’. This 
was written in 1628. Richard Brown pub- 
lished in 1674, ‘Medicina Musica, or a 
mechanical essay on the Effects of Singing, 
Music and Dancing on Human Bodies, with 
an Essay on the nature and the cures of the 
spleen and vapours’.’® In an Essay on ‘ The 
Spleen’, Jeremy Collier says— 

“Sudden changes of the weather affect the 
brain though they make no sensible impres- 
sion elsewhere. This disturbs the imagina- 
tion and gives a new and melancholy 
complexion to the appearance of things. 
Wise thinking and good humour, unless 
people look to it are precious advantages; a 
cloud is enough to overcast them. They rise 
= fall with the mercury in the weather- 
glass, 

“Some men can scarcely talk about sense 
unless the Sun shines out. At such a time a 
man should awaken himself, and imme- 


a eres life of Johnson, Edited by G. B. 


. Vol. II, p. 121. 
*Thid., p. 440. 
*“D.N.B. 
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diately strike off into business, or innocent 
diversion.”'® This essay was written in 1694, 
and it is highly probable that Green was 
acquainted with it. 

The following lines in ‘ The Spleen’, seem 
an echo of what Collier has written— 


If spleen-fogs rise at close of day, 

I clear my evening with a play, 

Or to some concert take my way. 

The company, the shine of lights, 
The scenes of humour, music’s flights, 
Adjust and set the soul to rights. 


Pope has said almost the same thing, but in 
a much more finished style— 


For, that sad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite, 

As ever sully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central Earth, his proper Scene, 
Repair’d to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 

Here in a grotto shelter’d close from air, 

And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs for Ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head.’ 


Green may have been familiar with ‘ The 


Spleen ’, a poem by Anne Finch, Countess of 
Winchilsea. 


This appeared in 1709, under the 
headline— 
The Spleen. 
A Pindarique Ode 
By a Lady. 


Printed and sold by H. Hills in Black- 
fryers, near the Water-side, 1709. 
There is much grace and charm in all her 
poetry, it is elegant and refined. If Green’s 
poem on the same subject lacks a delicate 
touch, it is more original and epigrammatic 
than that of the Countess of Winchilsea’s 
What art thou, Spleen, which everything dost 
ape? 
Thou Proteus to abuse mankind, 
Who never yet thy hidden cause could find, 
Or fix thee to remain in one continu’d shape 
Still varying thy perplexing form, 
Now a dead sea thou’lt represent, 
A calm of stupid discontent, 
Then dashing on the Rocks wilt rage into a 
Storm: 
Trembling sometimes thou dost appear, 
Dissolv’d into a panic Fear ; 


The Spectator (No. 134) had recommended 


a course of poetry as a purge for the 
Spleen.** 


po Essays’ (of the Spleen) Jeremy Collier, p. 11, 


“i The Rape of the Lock. Canto IV 
** A Study of English Literature. 


1730-80. Vol. 
II, p. 9. 
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This is under the head-line— 
‘Opiferque per Orbem 
Dicor—Ovid ’ 
(And I am called the helper throughout 
the globe) 
Friday, August 3. 1711."° 
A part of this letter reads thus— 


Sir, 


I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke 
my morning’s pipe, (tho’ I can’t forbear 
reading the motto before I fill and light) and 
really it gives a grateful relish to every whif; 
each Paragraph is freight either with useful 
or delightful notions, and I will never fail of 
being highly diverted or improved... . 

It ends as follows— 

And since it is usual for those who receive 
Benefit by such famous Operators, to publish 
an Advertisement, that others may reap the 
same advantage, I think myself obliged to 
declare to all the world, that having for a 
long time been splenatick, ill-natur’d, for- 
ward, suspicious and unsociable by the 
Application of your Medicines taken only 
with half an ounce of right Virginia Tobacco 
for six successive mornings I am become 
open, obliging, officious, frank and 
hospitable. 

I am, 
Your humble servant, 
and great admirer, 
George Trusby.”° 


Tower-hill, July 

> 2741. 

How far Green was acquainted with Dr. 
Cheyne’s once famous book ‘The English 
Malady ’, it is difficult to measure. In this 
there is a chapter on the Spleen and a 
passage as follows— 

“IT would earnestly recommend to all 
those afflicted with nervous distempers, 
always to have some innocent entertaining 
amusements to employ themselves in for the 
rest of the day, after they have employed 
sufficient time upon exercise towards the 
evening to prepare them for their night’s 
quiet rest. It seems to me absolutely im- 
possible without such a help to keep the 
mind easy and prevent its wearing out the 
body, as the sword does the scabbard; it is 
no matter what it is, provided it be but a 
Hobby-Horse, and an amusement, and stop 
the current of reflection and intense think- 


** The Spectator, No. 134. Vol. II, p. 272. 
2° The Spectator, No. 134. Vol. II, pp. 273-74. 
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ing, which persons of weak nerves are apt 
to run into.”?? 

Some verses appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1733, praising Dr. Cheyne’s 
Works. 


To Dr. Cheyne, of Bath. 
On Reading his Works, 
Not ali the Gemmy Treasures of the East, 
Nor yet the Spicy Odours of the West ; 
Nor all the glorious Trophies of the Great, 
Would please so much, or form one Joy compleat, 
Like that I feel, great wondr’ous Genius when 
I scan th’ Ts Beauties of thy Pen ; 
Like those true Pleasures Ev’ry sense still meets 
hen lost I wander in excess of sweets. 
Tis Magick, powerful Magick, reigns in this 
And proves what Sydenham was, bright Cheyne is 
With admiration of thy System fir’d, 
Good God how oft I’ve read how oft admir’d! 
Over thy *Theory I have often run, 
Wond’ring I’ve read, and read to wonder on: 
Surpriz’d my ravish’d Senses pause to see 
So many Grecian Sages live in Thee. 
In Thee I find united all I’ve heard, 
Of Pitcairne, Celsus, or the Coan Bard. 
To distant Nations Fame thy Worth has told; 
Thy name shall live, when Time itself grows old: 
Great as thy mind, Immortal Praise, ’tis true, 
And all, save adoration, is thy Due. 
By thee how many Thousands live today, 
at else had slumber’d in their mother clay! 
Long did the Sacred Art in Bondage mourn, 
Become the best of Fools, or else their Scorn ; 
Till Heay’n, to set the fetter’d Science free, 
And pit’ing abject man, created Thee, 
Made Thee to act of God the Healing Part, 
And live a Pillar to the noble Art, 
To be the only shining acting Sage, 
Not giv’n, but lent from them to heal this age, 
Great wonder from above, thou Boast of Men, 
Accept these Offerings from a Name — i, 


* Cheyne’s Theory of Fevers. 

+ Hippocrates. 
Perhaps the best medicine that Green has 
to offer for the Spleen, is contentment. 

Contentment, parent of delight, 

So much a stranger to our sight, 

Say, goddess, in what happy place 

Mortals behold thy blooming face ; 

Thy gracious auspices impart, 

And for thy temple chuse my heart. 
Green is worth reading and should be more 
widely known. Much that he wrote is not 
true poetry, and in the technical sense he is 
not an artist. He admitted— 

School-help I want, to climb on high, 

Where all the ancient treasures lie, 

And there unseen commit a theft 

On wealth in Greek exchequers left. 
Yet how fresh and homely he could write 
in his best moods Wordsworth would have 
appreciated such descriptions as the follow- 
ing to be found in ‘The Spleen’. 

*\The English Malady by Dr. Cheyne. 1734. 


Part II, ch. vi, pp. 181-82. 
22 Gentleman’s Magazine 1733. Vol. 3, p. 205. 
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Fresh pastures speckled o’er with sheep, 

Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep, 

Plump Ceres golden tresses wear, 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair, 

And silver streams through meadows stray, 

And Naiads on the margin play, 

And lesser nymphs on side of hills 

From play-thing urns pour down the rills. 

Austin Dobson said of ‘The Spleen ’— 
“Regarded as a whole we can recall few 
discursive poems which contain so much 
compact expression and witty illustration ”.** 

English literature owes a debt to Richard 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, who pub- 
lished ‘ The Spleen ’ after Green’s death. He 
died in 1737, at a lodging in Nag’s Head 
Court, Grace Church Street, aged forty-one, 
and is now almost a forgotten poet. 

The fruits of the poet are coloured and 
ripened by the age in which he lives. The 
Augustan age took life too seriously, and 
many of the poets lacked a sense of humour 
free from a note of sadness and often of 
bitterness. In spite of the apparent optimism 
of an age which regarded itself as an age of 
progress, there was a strain of melancholy 
in many of its finest minds. Green seemed 
to know the remedy for ‘The Spleen’ but 
was unable to cure himself with his own 
medicine. 

It has been said that the twentieth century 
produced two of the most pessimistic poets, 
Thomas Hardy and A. E. Housman. This 
may be true, but what poet of the Eighteenth 
century could have written— 

Oh ‘tis jesting, dancing, drinking 

_ the heavy world around 

If young hearts were not so clever, 

Oh, they would be young for ever: 

Think no more; ’tis only thinking 

Lays lads underground.** 


H. ROSSITER SMITH. 


**The English Poets.’ Edited by T. Humphry 
Ward. Vol. III. Critical Introduction to Matthew 


Green. 

*Collected Poems of A. E. Housman. XLIX. 
POPE’S YEWS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
GRAVEYARD 
| WisH to call attention to a curious sur- 
vival of eighteenth-century taste in modern 
editions of Romeo and Juliet. None of the 
Tecent learned discussions of the textual 
problems in this play notice this persistent 

and, I think, mistaken emendation. 

In the bad first Quarto (1597) of Romeo 
and Juliet in the final episode Paris, entering 
the churchyard to bring flowers to Juliet’s 
grave, says to his page: 
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Put out the torch, and lye thee all along 

Vnder this Ew-tree. ... 

(Praetorius Facsimile, p. 70.) 
In the good second Quarto (1599) the line 
reads: 

Vnder yond young Trees lay thee all along. 

(Praetorius Facsimile, p. 82.) 
Then 140 lines later (in Q2) after Romeo's 
death the Friar, returning to rescue Juliet, 
encounters Romeo’s man, who tells him of 
a dream he has had 

As I did sleepe vnder this zone, wep heere. 

(Praetorius Facsimile, p. 86.) 
There is no counterpart for this line in Q1. 
In all four Folios and in Rowe’s Shakespear 
(1709) the two passages remain as in Q2; the 
trees mentioned by both Paris and Romeo's 
servant are young trees. 

But Pope in his text of the play (1725) 
multiplied the yew-tree of QI for the first 
passage (“ Under yond yew-trees lay thee all 
along ”) and substituted another yew for the 
young tree of Q2 in the second passage (“As 
I did sleep under this yew-tree here”). 

Young trees are delicately poignant at the 
close of this tragedy of young love. If yews 
have more Augustan decorum in the grave- 
yard, is it not true that they have less poetry, 
less Shakespearean poetry? Yet Pope’s taste 
has carried all before it. Every printed text 
of the play since Pope’s that I have been 
able to consult adopts Pope’s readings (or a 
modification of them). Even Professor H. R. 
Hoppe, who in The Bad Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet (Ithaca, N.Y., 1948) has per- 
suasively urged the superior authority of the 
second Quarto, has in his Crofts Classics 
edition (N.Y., 1947) abandoned Q2 in both 
passages, substituting Pope’s bold alterations 
for both. Let us hope that future editors 
will apply his theory better than he does. It 
is time, surely, that we bade farewell to 
these conventional eighteenth - century 


intruders. BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


POPE AND LAMARTINE 


JN one poem of the Premiéres Méditations 
entitled La Priére, Lamartine addresses 

the deity in a manner that reflects several 

distinct and divergent theological concepts: 
Salut, Principe et fin de toi-méme et du monde! 
Toi qui rends d’un regard l’immensité féconde, 
Ame de l'univers, Dieu, pére, créateur, : 
Sous tous ces noms divers je crois en toi, 

Seigneur. .. .* 


‘Alphonse de Lamartine, Méditations Poétiques, 
¢ yer Lanson (2 vols., Paris: Hachette, 1915), 
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Lanson in his critical edition of the noms divers les mortels ignorent et 
Premiéres Méditations finds it difficult not révérent; étre incomprehensible, infini. . ..* 
to point out the similarity between the fore- An even more intriguing source for the 


going passage and one from the Universal imagery in La Priére is encountered in the 
Prayer which he quotes as follows fromthe writings of Louis Claude de Saint-Martin, a 
French translation of 1796: ‘“Pére de  theosophist of the eighteenth century, who 
lunivers, toi que le saint, le sauvage, et le under the pseudonym, the philosophe 
sage ont adoré dans tous les siécles et sous inconnu, was widely respected in groups j 
tous les climats, Jéhovah, Jupiter, Seigneur, devoted to the occult.’ Lamartine in his 
supréme et premiére cause... .”” correspondence praises him as the one 
He indicates Pope as a source for still ‘ éclairé d’un beau rayon de vérité divine.” ; 
another portion of La Priére, the passage in Such a favourable opinion of the mystic ( 
( 

§ 


> ai: An ton on 


which Lamartine adores God in a setting might have prompted the poet to read with 
devoid of the formalism of organized particular care and delight the following 


religion : description by Saint-Martin of the cult that mu 

Voila le sacrifice immense, universe] ! man in the future will render to God amidst els 

L’univers est le temple, et la terre est l’autel : the beauties of nature: Dr 
Les cieux en sont le déme: et ces astres sans Pais P . P 

nombre, C’était lui peindre, en effet, sa destinée Ta 

Ces feux demi-voilés, pale ornement de l'ombre, sous des couleurs vives, que de lui repre- ad\ 

Dans la voiite d’azur avec ordre semés, senter l’univers comme un grand temple, av 


Sont les sacrés flambeaux pour ce _ temple 


i... * dont les astres sont les flambeaux, dont la J tur 


In the French version as quoted by Lanson terre est I'autel, dont tous les tres 9 sn 
one reads again: corporels sont les holocaustes. .. . 
Pére de l’Univers! a qui l’espace entier Lamartine’s use of the preceding is almost 
sert de Temple, et dont la Terre, et la Mer tantamount to a deliberate paraphrase and fav 
et les cieux sont I'Autel! que tous les étres Would seem clearly to demonstrate that any J M 
célébrent ta gloire! recois les hommages, influence of the Universal Prayer on La the 
et I'encens de tout ce qui respire. . . .* Priére came only indirectly and not as a It V 
But was Lamartine directly influenced result of any immediate borrowing from - 


; fre 
by the French translations of Pope or are POPE. C. M. Lomsarp. if. 
there other factors to be considered? P. Van ‘Comte de Volney, Oeuvres Completes (Pats, Tal 
Tieghem has already demonstrated the wide- _Didot, 1837), p. 25. “Lamartine refers to Volney in hav 
spread popularity of the Universal Prayer the Voyage en Orient. Furthermore, Les Ruines I 


P : : : is a work he undoubtedly read in his formative 
among the deists in eighteenth century period as a writer. Lamartine, Voyage en Orient we 


France’ and Pope was one of the English (Paris, Pagnerre, 1854), I, 463-4. ‘ 
writers that Lamartine studied at an early "For a detailed discussion of the system of Saint > ,., 


ill i it is i Martin see E. M. Caro, Essai sur la vie et la doc- 
Fre, ges m ag — a Pa - - trine de Saint-Martin (Paris, Hachette, 1852); A. Di 
rench writers who borrowe rom the Franck, La philosophie mystique en France (Patis, hac 


imagery of their English confrere that one G. Bailliere, 1866); M. Matter, Saint-Martin (Paris, Sw; 


j i Didier, 1862). 

an a immediate source for that used Dic pte of Comte, a. mnt 2 
ee ee . :. (Paris, Droz, 1943), I, 362. by 
The Comte de Volney (1757-1820), in his * Saint-Martin, Tableau Nature! (Edinburgh, Soc 
essay on the philosophy of history, Les 1782), Il 127. fic 
Ruines, directs a prayer to the Creator that acc 
resembles rather closely the eclectic credo in A POSSIBLE MODEL FOR THE wol 
La Priére: ore ORGANIZATION OF ‘A TALE OFA} / 
Pouvoir souverain et caché de l’univers! TUB’ ceri 


moteur mystérieux de la nature! Ame 
universelle des étres! toi qui sous tant de [N recent years it has been repeatedly | Box 

suggested that an artistic unity pervades ‘ 
*Ibid., p. 157. The above passage is presented 4 Tale of a Tub, so that the seeming digres- 


as quoted by Lanson from the following French ; ~ ; t all. On ij 
edition, Oeuvres Completes, 1796, t. IV, p. 419. sions are not really digressions at all. ¥ ; 
* Ibid., p. 158. ‘ : the other hand, Swift professed that the dis- , 
ne te Ps. 155. Row assage is also taken from cursive features of the book parodied com ‘] 
the edition Cl above. i wn 
® See P. Van Tieghem, “La Prigre Universelle de ™on faults among the authors of his 0 Fan 


Pope et le déisme frangais,”” RLC (1923), 190-212. day: 
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I confess with Shame, it was an unpardon- 
able Omission to proceed as far as I have 
already done, before I had performed the 
due Discourses, Expostulatory, Supplica- 
tory, or Deprecatory with my good Lords 
the Critics." 

... the great Modern Improvement of 

Digressions: The late Refinements in 

Knowledge, running parallel to those of 

Dyet in our Nation, which among Men of 

a judicious Taste, are drest up in various 

Compounds, consisting in Soups and 

Ollio’s, Fricasées and Ragousts.* 

Swift was inclined to blame the use of 
multiple dedications (as he blamed so much 
else) on the supposedly bad example of 
Dryden;* and he suggested that parts of the 
Tale were to be read as parodies.* A recent 
advocate for the artistic plan of the book as 
a whole admits that “In one sense, the struc- 
ture of the Tale is a parody of the faulty 
structure Swift found in contemporary 
works.””* 

But where would a reader find such a 
faulty structure in contemporary works? 
Most of the books published not long before 
the Tale are quite unlike it in organization; 
it was only after the Tale had become widely 
known that English writers seem to have felt 
free to venture on any such discursiveness. 
If Swift did intend the organization of the 
Tale as a parody, what original could he 
have had in mind? 

Even in the first edition of the Tale (1704) 
we find a page advertising books by the 
same author, an Epistle Dedicatory, a Pre- 
face, an Introduction, a central text, and 
Digressions. Every one of these features 
had its analogue in 1692 in a book which 
Swift should have met with in Sir William 
Temple’s library. And this book (written 
by a prominent member of the Royal 
Society, with the purpose of applying scienti- 
fic method to the study of the Scriptural 
account of the Creation) was one which Swift 
would have been delighted to ridicule. 

John Ray’s Miscellaneous Discourses Con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of 
the World has a prefatory list of “ Several 
Books written by Mr. John Ray, Fellow of 

‘A Tale of a Tub with Other Early Prose Works, 
ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939), p. 56. 

*Ibid., p. 90. 

*Ibid., p. 43. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 

*Robert C. Elliott, ‘ Swift’s Tale of a Tub: An 


Essay in Problems of Structure,” PMLA, LXVI 
(1951), 441. 
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the Royal Society, and sold by Samuel Smith, 
at the Prince’s Arms in S. Paul’s Church- 
Yard.” This is paralleled by Swift’s hilarious 
prefatory list of imaginary “ Treatises wrote 
by the same Author, most of them men- 
tioned in the following Discourses; which 
will be speedily published.” The similarity 
(and the difference) between the lists may be 
indicated by three pairs of representative 
titles : 

(Ray) Historia Plantarum Generalis, 
Vol. 2. Londoni, Fol. 1686, 1688. 

(Swift) A general History of Ears. 

(Ray) Observations made in a Journey 
through most parts of Europe. Octavo, 
1673. 

(Swift) A Description of the Kingdom 
of Absurdities. 

(Ray) The Wisdom of God manifested 
in the Works of the Creation. London, 
Oct. 1691. 

(Swift) A Panegyrick upon the World. 
Ray has only one dedication, whereas 

Swift employs two; and naturally there is 
nothing in Ray’s volume corresponding to 
the mystification regarding the authorship of 
the Tale which appears in “ The Bookseller 
to the Reader.” But every other structural 
unit of the first edition of the Tale was 
anticipated by Ray. Some of these units 
were no doubt commonplaces in books of 
the time; but even in these more conven- 
tional sections there is often a striking 
similarity of tone between Ray and Swift. 
However, the most striking similarity is in 
the Digressions. In the Miscellaneous Dis- 
courses these occupy 67 of the 259 pages, 
although Ray curtailed his discussion of the 
second topic for fear that it “would swell 
this Digression into a Volume.”* So far 
from regarding his Digressions as normal 
procedure for an author, Ray devoted the 
first two pages of his Preface to an elaborate 
apology “ For the two long Digressions con- 
cerning the Primitive Chaos and Creation of 
the World.” Swift called his Section VII 
“A Digression in Praise of Digressions.” 
No doubt Swift used the discursive 
features of A Tale of a Tub (as every great 
writer has used the forms in which he has 
worked best) because they enabled him to 
say what he wanted to say. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Swift was really pattern- 
ing after vast numbers of other writers whose 


*John Ray, Miscellaneous Discourses Concerning 
the Dissolution and Changes of the World (London, 
1692), p. 170. 
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works were filled with advertisements of 
books by the same author, dedications, pre- 
faces, and digressions. If he sought for a 
contemporary work to be parodied in the 
structure of the Tale, it would have been 
difficult (perhaps impossible) for him to have 
found any other model so exactly suited 
to the plan he chose to follow as the one 
which was available after 1692 in John Ray’s 
Miscellaneous Discourses. Certainly Swift 
did not write the Tale in order to ridicule 
Ray’s book. But it would have been quite 
in character for him to have used the loose 
pattern of Ray’s volume as a sort of bag 
into which he could drop his reflections on 
many different subjects, and then to have 
ridiculed the bag for its shapelessness after 
he had made use of it. 


JOHN ROBERT Moore. 


THE SEATING CAPACITY AND 
MAXIMUM RECEIPTS OF LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS THEATRE 


THE theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, rebuilt 

by Christopher Rich and reopened by 
his son, John, in 1714, is frequently spoken 
of as a small house. But by modern stan- 
dards it would be considered comparatively 
large, for its capacity approached 1,400. I 
base this figure upon a study of its account 
books for 1726-28, now in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. From these ledgers I 
have taken the largest number of tickets 
(these, of course, were not tickets in the 
modern sense, but metal discs of various 
substances, bronze, brass, white metal, silver) 
sold for each location, added the orders and 
obtained the following results: Boxes: 378; 
Pit: 302; Slips: 65; First gallery: 458; 
Upper gallery: 200. Thus its capacity, from 
an addition of these totals, would be 1,403. 
It is possible and probable, however, that 
my figures are in excess of the actual num- 
ber of places available at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, since there were no reserved seats and 
on occasions box-keepers might have seated 
ticket-purchasers in other locations when 
their own area was crowded and others 
possessed empty seats. This capacity of 
1,403 can be compared with the average 
capacity of 1,095 of London’s 57 theatres 
listed in Who’s Who in the Theatre (edited 
by John Parker, 11th edition revised, 
London, 1952) and with the average 


capacity, 1,167, of New York’s 37 legitimate 
theatres (Stubs, the Theatre Guide, New 
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York, 1950-51; the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the New York City Centre are 
excluded). 

I have searched a number of the Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ledgers and also Rich’s Register 
(Volume I, 1714-23, at Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D.C.; Volume I], 
1723-40, original at Garrick Club, London, 
microfilm at Folger) and the maximum pro- 
ceeds for any performance seem to be £216 
12s. 6d. on February 13, 1727 (n/s). The 
attractions were The Cheats of Scapin and 
the premiére of the long-heralded panto- 
mime, The Rape of Proserpine. Advanced 
prices, 5s. for pit and boxes, 2s. 6d. for slips 
and the first gallery, and 1s. 6d. for the 
upper gallery, were charged. Using my 
figures as maxima, the receipts could total 
£250 7s. 6d., with advanced prices. This was 
never reached, indicating that capacity at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was less than 1,400. 


PAUL SAWYER. 


THE KING’S SHIPS, HARWICH 
(See clwvii) 


(THE late Commander Rupert-Jones does 
not appear to have made a list of the 

King’s ships built at Harwich. “ The His- 
tory of Harwich Harbour” by B. Carlyon 
Hughes, 1939 gives a list of Men-of-War 
built at Harwich Naval Yard 1660-1827. 

The first on the list is the Harwich (hoy) 
52 tons, built 1660. Charles Sergison’s List 
of the Royal Navy 1688 to 1719 gives all 
the ships built at Harwich to that date ex- 
cept the Harwich hoy unless it is the same 
vessel added to the navy 10 Aug. 1709 and 
sold 18 Nov. 1714. No ships were built 
between 1695 and 1743. I now give a list 
of those built from that date. 

Harwich (4th Rate) 976 Tons, 50 guns, 
Built 1743. 

Falcon , 

(Fortune) (sloop) 272 T., 14 guns, Built 
1744. 

Colchester (4th Rate) 976 T., 50 guns, 
Built 1744. 

Eagle (4th Rate) 1130 T., 60 guns, Built 

4 


1745. 
Lichfield (4th Rate) 979 T., 50 guns, Built 
1746. 
Severn (4th Rate) 1061 T., 50 guns, Built 
1746. - 
Seahorse (6th Rate) 519 T., 24 guns, Built 
1748. 
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Mercury (6th Rate) 433 T., 20 guns, Built 
1756. 
Vestal (Sth Rate) 659 T., 32 guns, Built 


1757. 

Achilles (4th Rate) 1231 T., 60 guns, Built 
1757. 

Conqueror (3rd Rate) 1432 T., 70 guns, 
Built 1758. 

Alarm (Sth Rate) 683 T., 32 guns, Built 
1758. 

Terror (bomb) 301 T., 8 guns, Built 1759 
(Condemned 1774). 

_ (Sth Rate) 685 T., 32 guns, Built 


1760. 

Druid (sloop) 208 T., 14 guns, Built 1760. 
Arrogant (3rd Rate) 1644 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1761. 

Terrible (3rd Rate) 1644 T., 74 guns, Built 
1762. 

Robust (3rd Rate) 1616 T., 74 guns, Built 
1764. 

Orpheus (Sth Rate) 708 T., 32 guns, Built 
1773. 

Centurion (4th Rate) 1044 T., 50 guns, 
Built 1774. 
Sultan (3rd Rate) 1606 T., 74 guns, Built 
1775. ; 
Proserpine (6th Rate) 597 T., 
Built 1777. 

Charon (4th Rate) 891 T., 44 guns, Built 
1778. 

Inflexible (3rd Rate) 1386 T., 64 guns, 
Built 1780. 

Lisburne (sloop) 
782 


28 guns, 





, 16 guns, Built 


Irresistible (3rd Rate) 1642 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1782. 
aed (Sth Rate) 681 T., 32 guns, Built 
1785, 


Hannibal (3rd Rate) 1653 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1786. 


Excellent (3rd Rate) 1615 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1787. 


in Alcmene (Sth Rate) 803 T., 32 guns, Built 


Beaver (sloop) 269 T., 18 guns, Built 1795. 
agen (5th Rate) 992 T., 38 guns, Built 


_ (sloop) 337 T., 16 guns, Built 1797. 
Conqueror (3rd Rate) 1854 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1801. 

_— (gunbrig) 177 T., 12 guns, Built 
fearless (gunbrig) 149 T., 12 guns, Built 


Ester (gunbrig) 177 T., 12 guns, Built 
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Vengeur (3rd Rate) 1754 T., 74 guns, Built 
1810. 


Scarborough (3rd Rate) 1754 T., 74 guns, 
Built 1812. 

Mr. George Graham built 10 steamers for 
the Dover-Calais Packet Service. 

Thetis (170 h.p.) gunboat, 361 T., 3 guns 
(P.O. mail packet, name changed to Avon. 
Sold 1862), Built 1825. 

Dolphin (160 h.p.) gunboat, 343 T., 3 guns 
(P.O. mail packet, name changed to Shear- 
water), Built 1826. 

Watersprite (76 h.p.) 186 T. (P.O. mail 
packet, name changed to Wildfire and 
became Admiralty yacht at Portsmouth), 
Built 1826. 

Crocodile (100 h.p.) 241 T. (P.O. mail 
packet, name changed to Adder. Sold 1870), 
Built 1826. 

Escape (100 h.p.) 237 T. (P.O. mail packet, 
name changed to Doterel. Sold 1850), Built 
1826. 

Wizard (120 h.p.) 237 T. (P.O. mail packet, 
name changed to Otter), Built 1827. 

Dragon (100 h.p.) 237 T. (P.O. mail 
packet, name changed to Zephyr), Built 
1827. 

Salamander (62 h.p.) 128 T. (P.O. mail 
packet, name changed to Beaver), Built 1827. 

Arrow (76 h.p.) 149 T. (P.O. mail packet, 
name changed to Ariel. Sold 1850), Built 
1827. 

Crusader (60 h.p.) 112 T. (P.O. mail 
packet, name changed to Charon. Sold 1849), 


Built 1827. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


THE WARBURTON-EDWARDS 
CONTROVERSY 
(Continued from page 259) 
II. Mr. Edwards Re-introduced: 


"THROUGHOUT most of his adult life 

Thomas Edwards sought for pastoral 
calm in the Vale of Aylesbury, but he was 
not one to avoid the rough activities of con- 
troversy. It had been his hope that the 1750 
edition of the Canons of Criticism would be 
the last sortie upon the citadel of the 
“ Blatant Beast.” Two events in 1751 caused 
him to muster his forces for another sally. 
William Warburton offered new editions of 
Pope’s An Essay on Criticism and the 
Dunciad. In each he continued needling 
Edwards in his footnotes to the texts. In 
the note to the Essay (1. 463) Edwards still 
is accused of being a critic without parts and 
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learning. The 1751 Dunciad adds to his note on 
ll. 567-570 of the fourth book, declaring that 
Edwards “ is become a Gentleman of the last 
Edition of the Dunciad.” Edwards retaliated 
by venting his ire in three sonnets; one of 
which, “Sonnet on Mr. Pope’s Legacy to 
Mr. Warburton,” was printed in the August 
issue of the Gentleman’s Magazine. It, with 
the two others, was included in the sixth 
(1758) edition of the Canons.* 

Less gentle were the Verses Occasioned by 
Mr. Warburton’s Late Edition of Mr. Pope's 
Works published late in 1751. It is question- 
able whether Edwards is the author of any 
of these verses, but it is possible that he was 
the compiler of the thin collection. In a 
letter dated 6 January 1752, he writes to 
Daniel Wray: 

As to the Squibs, the title I think is not 

particular enough; though there are some 

pieces which will reach [Warburton’s] 
notes in general. I gave it “ Occasioned 
by Mr W’s late Edition of the Dunciad,” 
but Dodsley altered it I suppose to increase 
the sale. I could now wish that they had 
been published at first, as they should 
have been, but I was willing to leave him 
room for repentance (Bod. MS.-1011, 

p. 309). 

The last sentence refers to the fact that 
Edwards completed the collection of 
“squibs ” in 1750 and deliberately withheld 
them from publication until the appearance 
of Warburton’s latest edition of Pope’s 
Works. 

On 4 November 1750 Edwards answered 
a letter from John Hoadly, brother of the 
Primate of Ireland: 

I have reason to believe [Warburton] will 

soon make it necessary for me in my own 

defence to expose him farther; in which 
case I shall with great thankfulness make 
use of those ingenious Epigrams which 
you have furnished me with (op. cit., 

p. 194). 

Edwards did use the “Old Epigrams new 
pointed”; they make up the last pages of 
Verses Occasioned by Mr. Warburton’s Late 
Edition, and one he quoted in _ his 
correspondence : 


Answer not, Edwards, this Obscene ; 
But have the wit to keep you clean ; 
A Linkboy may defeat a Sword-man, 
And thou be soil’d by this Tom— 


And so on. 


* These sonnets are the “ fecit indignatio versum” 
enclosed in a letter to Philip Yorke, 7 May 1751 
(Bod. MS.-1011, p. 267). 
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A little over a month later, 20 December, 
in correspondence with John Dyer, Edwards 
requests permission to insert a recently re. 
ceived poem into the “ Warburtoniana, or 
a Collection of Pieces, which have been 
written on occasion of this little controversy 
by several friends” (op. cit., p. 202). In 
the same letter the verses are described as 
having “a beautiful rustic simplicity .. . 
which suits with your Pastoral character,” 
If Edwards is not indulging in irony, there 
is nothing in the collection that fits the 
description. It is the opinion of Mr. Ralph 
M. Williams, whose study of John Dyer is 
to be published soon by Yale University 
Press, that if any of the printed verses are 
by Dyer the one most likely to be his is the 
Simile, “‘ When Warburton with all his learn- 
ing,” on page seven. Mr. Williams, also, 
finds it difficult to reconcile the Simile with 
Edwards’ comment. The lines 

So have I seen, at Southwark Fair, 

With harmless rage a muzzled Bear 

Grow madder still and madder, 
Till tired at last he yields his breath, 
Not hunted down, but teaz’d to death 
With wheel-borrow and bladder. 
are not much in keeping with the bucolic 
spirit of The Fleece. 

Edwards himself seems to have prepared 
a contribution to the collection. In August 
he reported to his patron, Philip Yorke, that 
he had read the “ Warburtoniana” to 
Thomas Potter and Dr. John Armstrong 
who were “much pleased with and advised 
the publishing them.” On that occasion 
Edwards “sunk the two lines of names in 
the Booksellers dialogue,” a poem evidently 
from his own pen (op. cit., p. 290). 
dialogue does not appear in the printed 
Verses. If any of the poems are by Edwards, 
it well may be the first, “ My Apollo and the 
Muses. A Proclamation.” The conjecture 
must be based upon not very solid internal 
evidence. 

That Edwards’ name should be associated 
with a proclamation from Apollo is feasible. 
While he was gathering verses against War- 
burton, he was preparing his pamphlet, An 
Account of the Trial of the Letter V, alias Y, 
for the presses of Samuel Richardson (op. 
cit., p. 224). A series of petitions to Apollo 
from various letters of the alphabet, as a 
means of presenting his theories of ortho- 
graphy, had been in his mind since 1724 
when he made his first draft of The Trial 
(Bod. MS.-1007, p. 54). His interest m 
Apollo as a judge, linked to the connotations 
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of Apollo’s name, might well inspire him to 
ascribe the proclamation to that god. In 
line 18 there is an uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to “ the new Draw-can-sir,” an obvious 
use of the sobriquet Colley Cibber gave 
Henry Fielding. Edwards almost never had 
a kind word to say for Fielding and would 
welcome a chance to slur “‘ Justice Dingo ” 
in public. The third piece of evidence is 
the seventh stanza: 
Friend W[ray] too, you shall declare, 

And rouse good Edwards to the War, 

Whose name first sounded these alarms, 

Whom nothing can excuse from arms, 

While the Great Critic’s Irish lore 

Calls out for twenty canons more. 

The names of a dozen men, victims of War- 
burton’s wrath, are alluded to in _ the 
Proclamation, usually without a qualifying 
adjective. It is, therefore, remarkable that 
in this stanza is to be found “ friend Wray ” 
and “good Edwards.” True, anyone well 
acquainted with Edwards might make these 
distinctions.‘ Nevertheless, it is not un- 
reasonable that Edwards would address one 
with whom he had been acquainted from 
childhood as “friend” or that he would 
characterize himself as “good.” In a letter 
to Richardson, dated by Mrs. Anna Laetitia 
Barbauld as 9 January 1750, Edwards de- 
lights in reporting how John Duncombe told 
him “that Mr. Edwards being spoken of at 
{Thomas Herring,] the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s table—his Grace asked if it was 
good Mr. Edwards that they meant” (The 
Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, 
1804, iii. 4). Further, Edwards seemingly 
read all of the literature in the controversy 
and was well able to weave the names of 
the contestants into the verses: Sykes, Grey, 
Upton, Webb, to name but a few mentioned 
in a single stanza. 

There is too little of Edwards’ light verse 

extant to make a comparison of its style 
with that of the Proclamation. With the 


‘It is conceivable that Daniel Wray was the 
author of these lines. He was known widely in his 
life time for his vers de societé. Nicholas Hardinge 
in his ‘‘ Biographical Anecdotes of Daniel Wray, 
Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A.,” contributed to John 
Nichols’ Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century, 1817, includes three poems 
(i. 26-32, 74-75, 76-77). There are two shorter ones 
preserved in the British Museum Additional MSS., 
37684, f. 58b. Here again the style and — of 
the extant verses by Wray offer no satisfactory 
means of associating him with the authorship of the 


Proclamation or of any of the other ‘“ Warbur- 

toniana.” Nor are there any useful hints in Edwards’ 

wd books or in Wray’s correspondence with the 
orkes, 
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exception of “Imitation, Horace, Epodes. 
VI,” written in September 1745 (Bod. MS.- 
1010, p. 164) and used in the appendix to 
the 1750 edition of the Canons, his occa- 
sional verses are brief compliments paid to 
Philip Yorke and Samuel Richardson and 
an ode addressed to Miss Susanna Highmore 
who burnt herself with a curling iron. 
Nothing in the prosody of these poems can 
be used to as a guide for identifying Edwards 
with “By Apollo and His Muses.” 

Doubt there may be that Edwards per- 
sonally contributed anything to the Verses, 
but that he was instrumental in having the 
collection published is certain. As far as 
can be ascertained, the vituperative sonnets 
and the Verses were the last blows in the 
controversy before Edwards resumed his 
scheme to edit Spenser in the quietude of 


Terrick. VEDDER M. GILBERT. 
Montana State University. 


KEATS AND TENNYSON ON 
“ NATURE, RED IN TOOTH AND 
CLAW” 


"THE purpose of this note is to call atten- 
tion to a close paraHelism of thought 
and type of imagery between certain verses 
by Keats and by Tennyson. 
The lines first quoted are from Keats’s 
“Epistle to John Hamilton Reynolds” 
[Teignmouth, March 25, 1818]: 


F ... but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater on the Jess feeds evermore.— 
But I saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction, 
And so from happiness I far was gone, 
Still am I sick of it, and tho’, to-day, 
I gather’d young ae. and flowers gay 
Of periwinkle and wild strawberry, 
Still do I that most fierce destruction see,— 
The Shark at savage prey —the Hawk at pounce,— 
The gentle Robin, like a Pard or Ounce, 
Ravening a worm. .. . 


The second quotation is from Tennyson's 
“ Maud ”: 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher 

can heal ; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow 

speared by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world 

of plunder and prey." 

Incidentally, the passage from Keats serves 
to render as not entirely satisfactory the 
judgment by the distinguished American 
scholar, Joseph Warren Beach, that to this 


* Tennyson, “ Maud"’, Part One, IV, 4 (1855). 
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poet “ nature is... the volume of enchanting 
landscapes... ."* Harry W. RUDMAN. 
The City College, 
New York 10. 


* Joseph Warren Beach, The Concept of Nature 
in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1936, p. 366. 


DR. JOHNSON’S USE OF AUTHORITIES 
IN COMPILING HIS DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 257) 


R. JOHNSON marked in pencil passages 

in Duppa to illustrate 84 words, by a 
large capital in the margin and strokes at 
beginning and end of the passage, with a 
line under the particular word. A large 
capital with small letter is entered in the 
margin when a verb is followed by a particle, 
e.g. ‘Go’ against ‘Grounded on’. This will 
have been done at the period when, as he 
says in the ‘ Preface’, he was accumulating 
‘the materials of a Dictionary’. Of these, 
41 passages were quoted in the Dictionary. 
Perhaps at a later stage he put a stroke 
through the pencilled initial, across when 
he intended the passage should be utilised 
and downwards when he decided not to 
quote. There are a few exceptions to this. 
‘Tempter’ is referenced by a cross stroke 
through the initial, but the passage is not in 
the Dictionary. There is a cross stroke 
through the initial calling attention to ‘do’, 
in the sentence, ‘Thorns may do well in a 
Hedge, but ill in a Garden’. However, this 
proverb does not gain entrance to the Dic- 
tionary though such homely saws would 
appear to have been favourites with John- 
son, as with Duppa. Another from Duppa 
that Johnson does quote, to illustrate ‘ high’ 
is: ‘as spiders cannot easily weave their 
Nets in a High wind’. Johnson marked a 
passage to illustrate genuflection but found 
others better to his mind. On this subject 
the Bishop mentions a popular belief: 
‘Whether elephants have no joynts in their 
knees, and therefore cannot bend them, I 
will not enquire’. The reference to ‘ perti- 


nacy’ has a downward stroke through the 
initial but the quotation was used. Against 
the passage, ‘ Eve to this great feast’ John- 
son’s capital letter noting Eve has a down- 
ward stroke and two across, indicating, 
perhaps, a change of intention, as the passage 
was admitted. 


The few departures just 
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noted from Johnson’s general procedure may 
indicate a late change of plan or merely a 
misunderstanding by an amanuensis of the 
Doctor’s rather large and untidy, if firm and 
bold, referencing. Chancellor Wallis, from 
his examination of South’s Sermons, forms 
rather different conclusions, agreeing with 
the writers quoted above. He, as they, think 
that the amanuensis struck through the 
capital letter in the margin to show that the 
extract had been dealt with and he does 
not distinguish between the different strokes. 
Johnson marked ‘compellation’ in Duppa 
on two successive pages. The reference to 
the first is obliterated as the second passage 
was considered more suitable. These two 
passages may be compared: ‘the Psalms of 
Davia are admirable, and afford you no less 
than forty several ways of Compellation of 
him; some relating to his Power, as when he 
calls him by the name of, The King of 
Heaven, The King of Glory, The God of 
my Strength, The God that doth wonders’, 
The passage preferred reads: ‘ the stile that 
is best fitted for all persons on all occasions 
to use, is the compellation of Father, which 
our Saviour first taught his Disciples to make 
use of in that excellent Prayer never to be 
disu’sd, nor laid aside by us’. 

These extracts from Duppa’s “ Holy Rules 
and Helps to Devotion” are those marked 
by Dr. Johnson, headed by the word or 
words he underlined. When the passage 
was used for the Dictionary, to illustrate one 
or more of the words noted therein, the 
eventual quotation follows in italics: 


Call 
Feelingly 

‘the Soul makes use of her Three principal 
Faculties, her Memory, her Understanding, 
her Will: her Memory, to call to mind what 
she is to treat of; her Understanding, to 
weigh and to judge what she delivers; her 
Will, to perform this Duty feelingly and 
affectionately :’ 

‘The soul makes use of her memory, to 
call to mind what she is to treat of’. 


Grounded on 

‘Prayer is principally grounded on a lively 
Faith of such things as God hath revealed, 
on assured Hope of what he hath promised, 
and a fervent Love, which serves as the Fire 
to kindle this Sacrifice,’ 


Subtile 
‘the Incense being cast into the Fire 
ascends only in the more subtile and delicate 
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part of it, which being converted into Air 
and Smoke, leaves behind it the grosser and 
earthlier part turn’d into Ashes.’ 


Steadfastly 

‘this is a business that belongs to Eagles, 
which as they fly high, so in their flight they 
look stedfastly on the Sun.’ 


Ladder 
Rundles 

‘the Angels were not seen to fly up the 
Ladder, but to mount by degrees: we are 
to consider the several Steps and Rundles 
we are to ascend by.’ 

‘The angels did not fly, but mounted the 
ladder by degrees; we are to consider the 
several steps and rundles we are to ascend 
by’. 

Oratory 

‘Being therefore retired into thine 
Oratory, make these few Questions to thine 
own Soul, and engage thy self to an answer: 
O my Soul, wherefore art thou retired into 
this place? What is thy design? what thy 
pretention?’ 

Gestures 
Profound 

‘what words wilt thou use to move thy 
God to hear thee? what humble gestures? 
what profound reverence?’ 

‘What words wilt thou use to move thy 
God to hear thee? what humble gestures? 
what profound reverence?’ 


Interrogatories 
‘Answer thy self briefly to every one of 

these Interrogatories, as thy own conscience 

dictates to thee: For by this discourse made 
with thy self, thou shalt be the better pre- 
pared to discourse with God’. 

Lays 

: ‘he that really lays these three things to 

eart : 

1, The extreme necessity that he is in. 

2. The small possibility of help either from 
himself or any other Creature. 

3. The high importance of that which he is 
about, that it is as much as his Soul is 
worth, will never dare to come coldly 
and carelesly to a work of that concern- 
ment.’ 

‘He that really lays these two things to 
art, the extreme necessity that he is in, 
and the small possibility of help, will never 
come coldly to a work of that concernment.’ 

Emit 

‘be sure you so far imitate these Seraphins, 
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that though your eyes be vailed (you cannot 
look into his Glory) you cannot know him 
as you would, your breast, the seat of your 
Affections, be open to receive and emit those 
beams of divine love, which only can kindle 
devotion to the height and unite your Soul 
to God by a most intimate Union.’ 


Nearness 

‘you will say, those blessed Spirits that 
are in such a nearness to God, may well be 
all fire and love, but you at such a distance 
cannot find the effects of it; the wood lies 
upon the Altar, but you want fire to kindle 


‘Those blessed spirits that are in sucha 
nearness to God, may well be all fire and 
love, but you at such a distance cannot find 
the effects of it. 


Pours 

‘The devotion of the heart (saith St. 
Bernard) is the tongue of the Soul, without 
this it is silent and shut up; but actuated and 
heated with Love, it pours it self forth in 
Supplications, and Prayers, and discourses 
with God; sometimes praising him for the 
infinite Blessings received from him, some- 
times praying to him for those which we yet 
want.’ 

‘The devotion of the heart is the tongue 
of the soul; actuated and heated with love, 
it pours itself forth in supplications and 
prayers.’ 


Plummets 

‘God knows whereof you are made he 
sees the body of flesh which you bear about 
you, and the plummets which it hangs upon 
your Soul, and therefore when you cannot 
rise high enough to him, he comes down to 
you; 

‘God sees the body of flesh which you 
bear about you, and the plummets which it 
hangs upon your soul, and therefore, when 
you cannot rise high enough to him, he 
comes down to you. 


Evangelist 

“when he went up into a Mountain to 
pray; what followed upon this? the 
Evangelist tells us, That as he was praying, 
his face did shine as the Sun, and his gar- 
ment was white as the Light:’ 


Transfiguration 

‘ though it is not said that this Transfigura- 
tion of our Saviour, was absolutely and 
fully the Kingdom of Heaven come down to 
him, yet we find there was so much of the 
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glory of it, as Peter in his Amazement took 
to be Heaven,’ 


Strip 

‘we strip and divest our selves of our 
own Will, and give our selves entirely up 
to the Will of God whom we pray unto.’ 

‘We strip and divest ourselves of our own 
will, and give ourselves entirely up to the 
will of God.’ 
Ruminate 

*ruminate upon him in your Meditations :’ 
Came 

‘how came the Publican justified, but by 
a short and humble Prayer?’ 

‘How came the publican justified, but by 
a short and humble prayer?’ 


Debt 

‘The Debt of Ten thousand Talents which 
the Servant owed the King, was no slight 
ordinary sum, yet a few words of Prayer 
had vertue enough to cancel that great Debt.’ 

‘The debt of ten thousand talents, which 
the servant owed the king, was no slight 
ordinary sum.’ 


Tempter 

‘Prayer hath the nature of a Charm, to 
keep Temptations from you; so when by 
Humane Weakness and the Arts of the 
Tempter, you are led in to them, Prayer is 
as the thread to bring you out of this 
Labyrinth :’ 


Unwarily 

‘when you have unwarily taken in the 
poison of sin, Prayer is the Antidote against 
the venom of it, it doth not only remove 
the guilt, but the evil of punishment which 
it due to it, 


Van 
Enviously 

‘Enemies of prayer exercise a more 
dangerous Hostility, where the Van is led 
by those damned Spirits, who being fallen 
from Heaven themselves, endeavour the 
more enviously to obstruct the ways that 
may lead us thither;’ 

‘Damned spirits being fallen from 
heaven, endeavour enviously to obstruct the 
ways that may lead us thither.’ 


Prompt 
Disquieted 
Compose 

‘Or if they prompt us to Anger and Im- 
patience, their design terminates not in that 
sin, but rather makes use of it to a further 
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end, that the mind being thus disquieted, 
may not be able easily to compose and settle 
it self to Prayer.’ 

‘If they prompt us to anger, their design 
makes use of it to a further end, that the 
mind, being thus disquieted, may not be 
easily composed to prayer.’ 

‘ By anger and impatience the mind is dis- 
quieted, and is not able easily to compose 
itself to prayer. 

‘The mind being thus disquieted, may not 
be able easily to compose and settle itself to 
prayer. 

Earnest 

‘they are never more earnest to disturb 
us, than when they see us most earnest in 
this duty.’ 

‘They are never more earnest to disturb 
us, than when they see us most earnest in 
this duty, 


Engines 

‘ As it was said therefore of the Christians, 
That that Religion could not but be very 
good, which Nero persecuted; so we may 
very well conceive of Prayer, that it must 
needs be some divine and heavenly thing 
which the Devil with all his Engines so 
violently opposeth.’ 

‘Prayer must be divine and heavenly, 
which the devil with all his engines so 
violently opposeth.’ 


Set against 

‘the truth is, he hath so much the more 
reason to set himself against it, for nothing 
is more destructive, nothing more terrible 
to him, than a Soul armed with Prayer;’ 

‘The devil hath reason to set himself 
against it; for nothing is more destructive 
to him than a soul armed with prayer. 


Intestine 

‘Of these inward and intestine Enemies 
to Prayer, St. Bernard reckons up four 
kinds: For there are our past sins to wound 
us, Our present cares to distract us, our 
distempered passions to disorder us, and a 
whole swarm of loose and floating imagina- 
tions to molest us.’ 

‘Of these inward and intestine enemies 
to prayer, there are our past sins to wound 
us, our present cares to distract us, our dis- 
tempered passions to disorder us, and a 
whole swarm of loose and floating imagina- 
tions to molest us.’ 


Contentedly ; 
‘the troubled sinner being haunted with 
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these ill Guests, entertains his thoughts con- 
tentedly enough with objects abroad, but 
trembles to call them home, and fix them 
upon Prayer.’ 


Unwashed 

‘he accepts of no unclean, no unwashed 
Sacrifice; and if Repentance usher not in, 
Prayer will never find admittance.’ 

‘He accepts of no unclean, no unwashed 
sacrifice; and if repentance usher not in, 
prayer will never find admittance.’ 


Unmortified 

‘unmortified Passions at the time of 
Prayer, is like loud musick at a meeting of 
friends, which suffers them not to hear one 
the other.’ 


Takes up 

‘overmuch solicitude and anxiety of Mind 
in worldly things, casts such an heap of 
Earth upon our Prayers, as will not suffer 
them to ascend, taking up the Mind, and all 
the Faculties of it, and hardly admitting so 
much as a thought of Heaven.’ 

‘Over-much anxiety in worldly things 
takes up the mind, hardly admitting so much 
as a thought of heaven.’ 


LINDSAY FLEMING. 


(To be continued) 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1760 
(Continued from page 262) 


Sat. Ist. November. Drank Chocolate at 
Lady Greshams with Mr.H...... & Mrs. 
Sherrard, then walkd thro’ the Park to my 
Office where I see Mr. Fraser & Mr. Lovel 
Stanhope, Mr. Fraser was saying he has 
taken a little House in Jermyn Street for 43£ 
p. an. of Mrs. Cartwright. I wish I could 
take one I know, in time, I still trust I shall. 
told Mr. Shadwell & Wace, that I heard 
Lady Yarmouth had built my Lds House 
at Sion. they seemed to think of Changes 
in the Ministery tho’ not directly, that it 
was The D. of Newcastle’s Intention of act- 
ing no longer than the late Kg’s Death but I 
fear his ambition won’t like to give up if 
he can hold it, I see My Ld. Bute will come 
into Play & be a very great Man, I hope I 
may be able to pick up Something among 
em all, I must say I have better Hopes now 
there’s a stirring among ’em than I had some 
Time ago. 
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Sun. 2nd. At Chapel Mg. & after™ tho’ I 
had not proper Mourning so I wore full 
Trim sooner than be in Colours, a rainy 
Day, Miss Phil Way drank Tea with us & I 
did not stir out of the Gate. 


Mon. 3rd. Put on my full Trim again tho’ 
few People are in Mourning considering it 
is for the Kg. but they can’t, any more than 
myself, get it done. see Mr. Noble to Night 
who is very indifferent indeed, Mr. Wright & 
Mr. Wace are a little a la mot [?] together. 


Tue. 4th. I can have my Mourning made, 
yet it is so dear;—Councils are held very 
frequent now & every Thing goes on mighty 
well nothwithstanding the great change, Mr. 
Noble was blooded today, as he is not at all 
well. 


Wed. Sth. To Day I was in my Green Coat 
again. Machil.. pant having even not sent 
my old Mourning Frock, was at Mr. Waces 
this Mg. when his Brors Lady came to Town 
where they are to reside at Mr. Hyat’s 
House. 


Thur. 6th. As yet we have no Ext*’ Clerks, 
& by what I can see, I don’t think we shall; 
I not only think, but know too well, that we 
shall have a monstrous deal of Business 
to do. 


Frid. 7th. Was measured by Mr. Regnier 
for My Mourning for the late Kg. Taylors 
won’t work under 8sh. a day which needs a 
nice salary first. Monnot dispatched abroad 
to Night, he took a Pound of Tea & 2 Letters 
in one Cover for Sir. John Gresham, which 
My Lady sent to me. 


Sat. 8th. Great Preparations making for 
the Funeral which is to be next Tuesday. 
Mr. Martheille called on me but I could not 
(go) with Him to hear the Rehearsal of the 
Anthem for The King’s Funeral, at 2, he 
call’d in when the Rain stopped us, at 3 we 
took Coach & went to see the King’s...... 
at a Mr. Vose’s in St. Martin’s Lane but it 
was gone we then went to Mr. Trotter’s & 
see the Kg’s Coffin, which was purple Velvet 
& double golded Nails & Handles, I went 
Home & din’d & drank Tea with Mr. Mar- 
theille, went to the Office & Home. when I 
had to put up my Papers. 


Sun. 9th. Nov. The Streets very full of 
People this Evg. when I went out going all 
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towards Wes‘. drank Tea at Charing Cross 
as my Mor. & Mrs. Armitage did at Mrs. 
Craddocks went & sat with Mr. Morin at 
the Office & Home. 


Mon. 10th. Went to see the Scaffolding for 
The King’s Funeral which is a very grand 
one indeed, I went into the Prince’s 
Chamber’ but there were only a few Lights 
in it, I calld upon Mr. Axten at the Bishop 
of Rochesters to know if I could have my 
Place by his Means to see the Funeral, & 
in the Evg. he came with an Offer of 2 & 
drank Tea with Us & Mr. Crisp & Mrs. 
Armitage who always drinks Tea with Us, 
he walkd with me, to Leicester Fields I went 
to Regniers about my Cloath’s being done by 
to Morrow if possible, then went to my 
Office where at 10, the King’s Corpse passed 
by from Kensington as the Bowels did last 
Night, 2 or 3 Black Coaches & some Horse 
Grenadiers attended the Body; My Lord 
sent down some Dra® & at 11 more, so 
Mr. Shadwell & I supped at the Coffee House 
& did not get from the Office till near 1, I 
must say, I was a good deal cast down, to 
wait at the Office at so unseasonable a Time 
of Night, particularly after the Kg’s Corpse 
had passed. 


Tue. 11th. Drest & my Mor. & I took Coach 
to the Bishop of Rochesters’ in Deans Yard 
& went into Mr. Axten’s apartment where 
we dined & went every now & then into the 
Gallery we see the Funeral in about Tea 
time a Miss (blank) came in & Mr. Hall 
a Grocer at Charing Cross, at 1/2 past 9 
the Procession began & lasted till 11, 
Nothing could be more solemn than the 
Procession, nor conducted with better order, 
the Duke of Cumberland walkd as Chief 
Mourner, supported by the Duke of New- 
castle & other Dukes, Ld. Lindores & Capt. 
Lesley walkd in the Procession as a Scotch 
Baron & his Son; after this awful ceremony 
we supp’d & the Bishop of Rochester who 
as Dean of Westminster performed the 
Funeral Service came & supped with Us. at 
12 we went Home when the Streets were as 
much crowded as at 12 Noon. 


Wed. 12th. drank Tea with Lady Gresham 
& a Lady there, She played on the Harpsi- 
chord & sang to it very goodnaturedly, 
Ma’m Judy was going out to Tea, see Mr. 


* Near the House of Lords. 
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Noble who is rather better, but he looks very 
poorly indeed. 


Thur. 13th. Great News of the Kg’ of 
Prussia ’s having beat Marshall Daun, which 
is the happiest Thing in the World for us 
as I hope it will be productive of a Peace, 
Mann went to Germany to Night. Pollock 
the Messenger that sailed with the Mail of 
Oct 28th. is taken with the Packet & carried 
into Dunkirk, but is safe & well. 


Frid. 14th. Otto the Messenger was also 
taken in the Corunna Packet, as He was 
upon his Journey to my Ld. Bristol at 
Madrid, he was sent Home to England again 
Mr. Schutz call’d upon me up Stairs this Mg. 
at the Office & brought me a Memorandum 
of Mrs. Martha Way’s Warr' for a Pension 
of 100£ p. an™. signed the 26th. March 1760 
& paid by Ld. Gage Paymaster of the 
Pensions. 


Sat. 15th. November. Old Mr. Moran died 
at 4 o’clock this afternoon Mr. Wace & I 
went into the City & staid in Change Alley 
waiting to buy Tickets till past 3, & tho’ 
they were 3£ they were not sold under 4£ 16s 
& rose to 4£ 18.&5 by Night. Mr. Noble still 
continues ill. 


Sun. 16th. At the Office, but would not 
stay, tho’ Ancell said there was Business 
going on, I went about the Mail & not for 
other Things, I walkd in the Park with Mr. 
Dawes then with my Sisr’ when I got Home, 
found I had been sent for from the Office 
but I did not go. I drank Tea at Mr. Way’s 
with his Mor. & Sis' Mr. & Mrs. Warner 
came in after. 


Mon. 17th. Lottery began drawing, I was in 
Change Alley by 8 for my Ticket, cost me 
5£. Mr. Larpent it was that sent for me 
yes’ (Mr. Dawes took Business I suppose) I 
am glad I did not go. very busy upon 
Speeches etc. it falls very heavy upon Us, 
& Mr. Noble & Shadwell arn’t well. 


Tue. 18th. Mr. Ropers drank Tea with Mrs. 
Armitage in my Grand'* Room, I went 
Home from the Office at 11, a good deal 
fatigued with writing Speeches, Traduction 
& Circulars. 


Wed. 19th. Dind before 3, & my Mor &I 
went to Mr. Moran’s from whence we went 
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in a Mourning Coach to his late Father’s, 
& attended his Funeral to Audley Street 
Chapel, I cannot much regret the poor old 
Man, when I consider all Circumstances. the 
whole was conducted as he had lived laterly 
poor Man. went to my Office (expecting 
Business) by what Mr. Wright said this Mg. 
but we always feel in Uncertainties there. 
Mr. King the Messenger who did not set 
out for Germany till this Mg. took a Parcel 
for Sir. John Gresham. Mr. & Mrs. Mercer 
came Home with my Mor & supped with 
us, Mrs. Armitage staid so long in my 
Grandrs. Room that they could not speak 
to Her about my Unkle’s Funeral. 


Thur. 20th. Two Ext'Y Clerks came to assist 
us in the great Heavy Business upon the 
Military Commissions, I took a Walk in the 
Green Park which is what I do seldom have 
Time to do now. Mr. Dannats son who 
Lieut Brietzcke got a Fourlough of 12 Days 
for, came to his Father from Dover Castle, 
he is in Ge! Jeffery’s Regt, & he came to 
Night to thank us for getting it Him, He 
wants to get Himself discharged as he has 
put his ancle out which pains him in 
marching. 


Frid. 21st. Pollock who was taken Prisoner 
in the Packet going to Holland came to 
Night to Town from Dunkirk, they took 
away his Watch but not his Money, as it 
was not much more Business to Night, upon 
my Word we have tight Work at the Office, 
ay as Mr. Shadwell & Noble can’t 
attend. 


Sat. 22nd. I see safe Home to Night in 
as from my Office Mr. Stepney who was 
runk, 


Sun. 23rd. At Chapel then walkd in the 
Park with Miss Godfrey etc. then Miss 
Hayes & Hunter, & then Miss Cuire & 
another Lady, gave Miss Cuire a Nosegay, 
in going Home met Miss Sauls, put on my 
new Suit of Mourning, this Mg. for the late 
King; I drank at Lady Lindores with Mrs. 
Bodens Watson Lord Rutherford & others, 
from thence I went to the Bedford where I 
see Mon. Descasseau who entertained Mr. 
Foot & Mr. Murphy etc. with his Nonsence. 
I supped at Home, a fine Moon Light Night, 
but last Night was the finest that could be 


between 8 & 10, the Moon was clipsed but 
shone again. 
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Mon. 24th. Walkd in the Green Park & 
lower Park Mr. Ely came as we were at 
Dinner about the Lodgings etc. of the late 
Mr. Cope for Mrs. Cope to quit them. Mrs. 
Kluft gave me a Message about them to my 
Mor. from Col. Saurin. 


Tue. 25th. Mr. Shadwell who has been at 
Home 10 Days came to see us today at the 
Office but he can’t write yet. People are so 
pleased with The King’s gracious & elegant 
Speech that it is printed with a Border for 
framing. 


Wed. 26th. Walkd in the Green Park & the 
lower Park with Miss Edwards was to see 
Mr. Noble this Mg. he is as ill as can be, & 
we all at the Office fear the worst, he shocked 
me he was so very thin. had Woodcock for 
Dinner. Mr. John Wall was to move to the 
Miss Wyat’s House in Boswell Court today. 
Powell one of the Porters died today, I see 
him at the Office last Monday poor Man. & 
he was taken in that night there, Mr. Noble 
rather better this Evg. tho’ still dangerously 
ill. 


Thur. 27th. Walkd in the Park with Mr. 
Pickel, see Miss Barton, then Dr. Green 
Dean of Salisbury who asked me about the 
Mails, I then walkd with Miss Hayes & 
Hunter, laid out 1s. in Myrtle for them. 


Frid. 28th. Mr. Noble mends, I have no 
Prize yet, nor don’t think I shall. 


Sat. I had the Rheumatism in my Shoulder 
last Night tho’ I drest & went to my Office, I 
calld at Col. Elliot’s whose Family is just 
come to Town & see Mrs. Lorphelin I met 
Ld. Lindores Major Lesley etc. in the Park. 
No. 7m 536. 12th. Day drawn Prize of 
10,000 Letter C. & the same number B. has 
the other by what Mr. Wace thinks We have 
a Blank always Blank. Mr. Morley is 
dangerous’ ill, he was at Chapel on Sunday. 


Sun. 30th. At Chapel Mg. & Noon, then 
walkd in the Park, drank Tea at Mrs. Way’s 
with Mrs. Wyat & Miss Wyats, My Mor. & 
Sis. Mr. Morley is given over. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HalLey. 


(To be continued) 
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POET THOMPSON OF THE NAVY 


"THE navy of His Majesty King George III 

was not as fortunate as the army in 
being represented in the world of letters. Sir 
John Burgoyne of the army, a gentleman of 
wealth, fashion, and wit, wrote plays of 
charm and_ graciousness, exhibiting a 
debonair good taste. But Captain Edward 
Thompson, known in the navy as “ Poet 
Thompson,” does not even achieve the 
distinction of being mentioned in the Oxford 
Companion. A collection of his light verse, 
The Court of Cupid, 1770, turns up occa- 
sionally, however, among the works of minor 
eighteenth-century poets, and his career, 
naval and literary, is instructive, for in addi- 
tion to showing that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as in the twentieth a man of action 
could aspire to a literary reputation, it 
reveals, as the lives and works of minor 
poets often do, the popular taste of the time 
more accurately than do the works of greater 
men, who lead rather than follow the reading 
public. The minor writer, in an effort to 
make his mediocrity vocal, will find his 
place in the middle of the cultural time-lag. 
Life, moreover, often follows art, and in 
Thompson’s career we can see an imitation 
of the dandified, refined, aesthetic captain 
who commanded Roderick Random’s ship 
on the voyage from the West Indies to 
England. 

Thompson’s naval career in itself was im- 
portant enough to gain him some notice, 
including as it does important service in 
some of the major engagements in the wars 
against France and coming to a climax in a 
court-martial from which he emerged with 
a commendation for meritorious service—a 
fate different from that of many officers tried 
by the Admiralty, as Voltaire noted. His 
career in the navy followed a pattern familiar 
to readers of Smollett’s novels, for Thomp- 
son is Smollett’s naval officer to the very 
letter. At sixteen he entered the East India 
service, making a voyage to India and 
Ceylon. On his return he went aboard the 
Stirling Castle as a seventeen-year-old mid- 
shipman. Two years later, in 1757, he 
passed his examinations and was appointed 
lieutenant aboard the Jason in the North Sea 
service. His first important action was in 
the blockade of Brest in 1759 and the Battle 
of Quiberon Bay. Soon after, he joined the 
throng of officers relegated, as was custo- 
mary after major naval successes, to half-pay 
status ashore. 
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For the next eleven years he performed 
no active sea-duty. It was during this period 
that he began writing light verse. At last in 
1771, through the influence of Garrick it 
was said, he was given another command. 
But after a brief tour of duty and a promo- 
tion he was again ashore on half-pay from 
1772 to 1778. During this time he wrote 
for the theatre with some success and edited 
the works of several poets. 

The last eight years of his life were spent 
on active duty. In 1779 he commanded the 
frigate Hyaena at the relief of Gibraltar. 
Then he went in charge of a convoy to New 
York. In 1781, still in the new world, he 
performed important service in the West 
Indies, taking the French colony of Berbice 
and establishing the English colonies of 
Demerara and Essequibo. Toward the end 
of the same year he convoyed a fleet of 
merchantmen to a rendezvous at Barbados. 
Finding that no provision had been made 
there for further convoy to England, he 
undertook to escort the sizeable fleet. Un- 
fortunately, in his absence the French cap- 
tured the Guiana colonies, and his career 
almost ended disastrously in a court martial 
in 1782 at which he was charged with leav- 
ing his station without proper authorization. 
The court, however, found his action 
“necessary, judicious, and highly meri- 
torious,” and acquitted him with honour. 

In 1783 Thompson entered on his last tour 
of duty as commander of a squadron patrol- 
ling the west coast of Africa. His last work, 
Bell Monte, was based on material gathered 
during a visit to Madeira. On 17 January 
1786 he died aboard his flagship. 

In Thompson’s literary works we see the 
gamut of eighteenth-century literary forms. 
At first he employs the style of the literary 
rake, 4 la Hall-Stevenson, and writes satire 
in imitation of Pope. The stage provides 
an arena for displays of wit and gracefulness 
for Thompson as it did for Burgoyne. The 
antique interests him too, and he plays 4 
minor role in the revival of medieval forms. 
He writes an epistolary account, probably 
fictionalized, of his journeys. He also 
attempts to gain the reputation of a scholar 
and edits the works of Marvell, Oldham, 
and Whitehead. In several of these fields 
Thompson achieved a moderate success, but 
notably in his stage-pieces and his editing. 

As a young half-pay officer, he attempted 
first a Juvenalian style, and his first work, 

The Meretriciad, appeared in 1761. In 
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forty-three pages of rhymed couplets for 
which he borrowed phrases from Pope’s 
Dunciad, he strikes the satirist’s pose and 
claims to be the lash of evil and the instru- 
ment of reproof. Under this guise he retails 
gossip and anecdote about ladies of doubtful 
reputation in history, in the world of fashion, 
and in the theatre. The title page itself is a 
dubious jest, for it bears this advertisement: 
“Printed for the author, and sold by C. 
Moran, under the Great Piazza, Covent- 
Garden.” The Great Piazza was one of 
the posts of vantage of the ladies of pleasure 
whom the author claims to castigate. 

In 1763 Thompson published his second 
attempt at satire, The Temple of Venus. 
This was a bit of conscious archaizing, for 
he has recourse to the ancient form of the 
allegorical framework of a journey to the 
temple of the goddess of love. In this he is 
keeping up with his times and, curiously, 
adopting a time-honoured method of 
mediocre poets. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, every poet of little talent 
adopted the allegorical framework as a sure 
way of capturing an audience. During the 
middle years of the eighteenth century, a 
modestly endowed poet did well to employ 
what was sure to catch the public’s fancy— 
he would use a Gothic form, but would be 
careful not to depart too far from the 
language that was familiar to the common 
reader. Thus Thompson’s choice was 
sound: he has the seeming archaic form, but 
the verse is still familiarly “ modern,” that is, 
Popeian couplets. The reviews, however, 
were little impressed by Thompson's efforts 
at satire, the Monthly Review deigning only 
acurt sneer: “The Muse is worthy of the 
subject.” 

After a more politically oriented satire, 
The Soldier, 1764, dismissed by the Monthly 
Review (Sept., 1764) with the one-line 
criticism, “ Dull, antiministerial virulence,” 
Thompson reverted to his early vein in The 
Courtesan, 1765. Having thus gained 
fluency, he readily issued, in 1766, another 
poem in the service of the muse of bawdry, 
The Demi-Rep. But the low point of this 
genre is his publication, in 1767, of Cooper's 
Well, a heavy-handed jest intended as 
burlesque. This purports to be from the pen 
of Sir John Denham, author of Cooper's 
Hill. The double-entendre in Thompson's 
burlesque is obvious, leaving about as much 
to the reader’s imagination as Wilkes’s Essay 
on Woman—which indeed it resembles. 
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In 1766 appeared his Sailor's Letters, 
accounts of his voyages in the service of the 
East India company and as junior officer in 
the navy. They betray the reviser’s hand 
in the fund of appropriate quotations from 
Milton and Shakespeare, in the evident selec- 
tion of the most edifying scenes, and in the 
carefully phrased moralizings. The Sailor's 
Letters was the first of Thompson’s works 
printed for reputable publishers. 

Thompson’s chief literary model, whom he 
often imitated slavishly, was Pope. In the 
Meretriciad, Thompson had lifted entire 
phrases from the Dunciad, but in Trinculo’s 
Trip to the Jubilee, 1769, he is even more 
devoted and borrows the plan as well as the 
words. In it he narrates an imagined series 
of contests of poetasters and scribblers held 
at the Shakespeare Jubilee in Stratford. The 
same games are held, the same ludicrous 
accidents occur as in Book II of the 
Dunciad. 

In 1770, near the end of his eleven years 
of half-pay status ashore, Thompson 
achieved a measure of literary respectability 
by editing the Works of John Oldham. 
Thompson’s editorial work in this, however, 
was not extensive: a life of Oldham and 
explication of some passages. Again on 
half-pay status from 1772-1778, he worked 
principally at theatre pieces and editing. In 
1776 appeared his most ambitious editorial 
undertaking, the Works of Andrew Marvell. 
Thompson had always associated with the 
political left (his “ Wilkes’s Riggle,” a poem 
in his Meretricious Miscellanies reflected his 
liberal inclinations), and his enthusiasm for 
a hero adopted by English eighteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism is shown in the title of his 
biography, “ The Life of that Most Excellent 
Citizen and Uncorrupted Member of Parlia- 
ment, Andrew Marvell.” His enthusiasm, 
indeed, betrayed him into editorial rashness, 
for he ascribed Addison’s hymn “The 
Spacious Firmament on High” to Marvell. 
There was some civic pride in his labours, 
for Marvell came from Hull, Thompson’s 
home city. The Monthly Review (Nov., 
1776) gave the edition a favourable review. 
The last of Thompson’s editorial labours was 
an edition of Paul Whitehead’s Works, 1777. 

In his writing for the theatre Thompson 
gained some success in light verse and 
comedy. In 1773 he altered Shadwell’s The 
Fair Quaker, or the Humours of the Navy. 
Encouraged by this success he wrote and 
saw produced in 1776 at the Theatre Royal, 
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For the next eleven years he performed 
no active sea-duty. It was during this period 
that he began writing light verse. At last in 
1771, through the influence of Garrick it 
was said, he was given another command. 
But after a brief tour of duty and a promo- 
tion he was again ashore on half-pay from 
1772 to 1778. During this time he wrote 
for the theatre with some success and edited 
the works of several poets. 

The last eight years of his life were spent 
on active duty. In 1779 he commanded the 
frigate Hyaena at the relief of Gibraltar, 
Then he went in charge of a convoy to New 
York. In 1781, still in the new world, he 
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Indies, taking the French colony of Berbice 
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merchantmen to a rendezvous at Barbados. 
Finding that no provision had been made 
there for further convoy to England, he 
undertook to escort the sizeable fleet. Un- 
fortunately, in his absence the French cap- 
tured the Guiana colonies, and his career 
almost ended disastrously in a court martial 
in 1782 at which he was charged with leav- 
ing his station without proper authorization. 
The court, however, found his action 
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notably in his stage-pieces and his editing. 
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Covent Garden, The Syrens, a masque in 
two acts. The graceful and artificial songs 
from this are Thompson’s best verse. The 
Seraglio, a comic opera, was printed in 1776. 
But his other dramatic works, Saint Helena, 
or the Isle of Love and his alterations of 
Gay’s Beggar’s Opera were not published. 

Thompson tried to catch up with the times, 
literarily speaking, in his last work, Bell 
Monte, or the Misfortunes of Anna D’ Arfet, 
a Nautic Poem, 1784. This is a poem of 
romantic medieval adventure, the story of 
the unfortunate lady Anna D’Arfet who in 
1346 fled with her lover Robert Machim 
from England. Driven from their course 
by a violent storm they chanced upon the 
island of Madeira. Anna remained aboard 
the ship while the hero explored the island. 
But before he could return, the ship was 
driven to sea by a tempest and Anna 
perished of grief. The tale resembles some- 
what the early Byronism of the Corsair and 
Mazeppa. 

Though Thompson tried many paths to 
literature, he failed to produce anything first 
rate. At best his verse is competent, and 
his critical ability mediocre. He had nothing 
significant to say. What remains then is 
the insight his career affords us into the 
literary demi-monde of the 1760’s and 70's, 
the increasing popularity of romantic tales 
in the 1780's, and the picture of the gentle- 
man officer, the man of action and letters. 


KARL F. THOMPSON. 
Michigan State College. 


WORDSWORTH AND JOHN 
LANGHORNE’S ‘ THE COUNTRY 
JUSTICE’ 


Alt through his life Wordsworth cherished 

an admiration for certain minor 
eighteenth-century poets, often on the 
strength of their north-country origin or 
associations. Concerning the Scottish poets 
of the previous generation, he once said to 
a correspondent, “I am indebted to the 
north for more than I shall ever be able to 
acknowledge”; and he added that though 
the list of English Border poets was not so 
distinguished, yet “ Langhorne was a native 
of Westmoreland.” The Rev. John Lang- 
horne was a poet, an essayist, a sermon- 
writer, translator of Plutarch (in collabora- 


* Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: 
The Later Years (Oxford, 1939), i. 128-9. 
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tion with his brother William Langhorne), 
and a contributor to the Monthly Review. 
He held a living at Blagdon in Somerset, in 
the same region in which Wordsworth spent 
the time of his early poetic flowering. There 
he acted as justice of the peace, and “ exer- 
cized the benevolence of his disposition in 
relieving the distresses oi his poor.” Out 
of his experience of charity and the poor law 
grew his poem The Country Justice, which 
he first wrote at the instigation of his friend 
Richard Burn, the joint author with Joseph 
Nicolson of A History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland (1777). The poem was pub- 
lished in three parts in 1774-7. 

In a letter to S. C. Hall, Wordsworth 
bestows upon The Country Justice praise of 
the highest kind, though he admits that there 
are faults of style. The passage is as 
follows: 


I do not wonder that you are struck with 
his Poem of the Country Justice—You 
praise it, and with discrimination—but 
you might have said still more in its 
favour. As far as I know, it is the first 
Poem, unless perhaps Shenstone’s School- 
mistress be excepted, that fairly brought 
the Muse into the Company of common 
life, to which it comes nearer than Gold- 
smith, and upon which it looks with a 
tender and enlightened humanity—and 
with a charitable (and being so) philo- 
sophical and poetical construction that is 
too rarely found in the works of Crabbe.’ 
This admiration of Langhorne’s poem 
must have dated from Wordsworth’s earliest 
period, for there are echoes of The Country 
Justice in his first published poem, An Even- 
ing Walk, in Guilt and Sorrow which was 
composed in the period 1791-4 and not pub- 
lished in its complete form until 1842, and 
in Lyrical Ballads. The reminiscence in The 
Evening Walk is a_ straightforward and 
possibly even an unconscious one. It has 
already been noticed by Ernest de Selincourt 
in the Oxford Wordsworth. Wordsworth 
is describing a poor outcast, one of the first 
of his solitaries, who dies of exposure on 
the heath with her children. She has lost 
her husband in the American war, and in 
the edition of 1793 she 
bids her soldier come her woes to share, 
Asleep on Minden’s charmed plain afar. 
This directly recalls a rather fine couplet of 


2 Op. cit., ii. 829. 
* Poems written in Youth (Oxford, 1940), p. 322. 
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Langhorne which was also admired by Sir 
Walter Scott: 


Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain _ 
Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain. 


Apparently, after the book had gone to 
press, Wordsworth decided that this echo of 
Langhorne, whether involuntary or not, was 
undesirable, and in the errata he corrects 
“Minden’s charmed plain” to “ Bunker’s 
charnel hill”. 

No attention has so far been paid, how- 
ever, to the striking parallel between the 
theme of Guilt and Sorrow and a whole 
episode in The Country Justice. Lang- 
horne’s second part relates a pathetic story 
in order to illustrate the cruel injustice con- 
sequent upon the regulation forbidding the 
poor to obtain relief outside their own 
parishes : 


Seest thou afar yon solitary thorn, _ ‘ 

Whose aged Jimbs the heath’s wild winds have 
torn? 

While yet to cheer the homeward shepherd’s eye, 

A few seem straggling in the evening sky! 

Not many suns have hasten’d down the day, 

Or blushing moons immers’d in clouds their way, 

Since there a scene, that stain’d their sacred light, 

With horror stopp’d a felon in his flight ; 

A babe just born that —_ of life exprest, 

Lay naked o’er the mother’s lifeless breast. 

The pitying robber, conscious that, pursued, 

He had no time to waste, yet stood and view’d ; 

To the next cot the trembling infant bore, 

And gave a part of what he stole before ; 

Nor known to him the wretches were, nor dear, 

He felt as man, and dropp’d a human tear. 

Far other treatment she who breathless lay, 
Found from a viler animal of prey. 

Worn with long toi] on many a painful road, 
That toil increased by Nature’s growing load, 
When ev’ning brought the friendly hour of rest, 
And all the mother throng’d about her breast, 
The ruffian officer oppos’d her stay, 

And, cruel, bore her in her pangs away, 

So far beyond the town’s last limits drove, 

That to return were hopeless, had she strove. 
Abandon’d there—with famine, pain and cold, 
And anguish, she expir’d—the rest I’ve told. 
“Now Jet me swear—For, by my soul’s last sigh, 
“ That thief shall live, that overseer shall die.” 

Too late! —His life the gen’rous robber paid, 

Lost by that pity which his steps delay’d! 

No soul-discerning Mansfield sate to hear, 

No Hertford bore his prayer to mercy’s ear ; 

No lib’ral justice first assign’d the gaol, 

Or urg’d, as Camplin would have urg’d his tale.‘ 


In Guilt and Sorrow a discharged sailor and 
a soldier’s widow, in utter penury and 
neglect, are wandering over Salisbury Plain; 
they meet and comfort each other, and then 
proceed in each other’s company. The 
climax of the poem is the discovery that the 


i i > meena Works of John Langhorne (1804), 
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sailor, driven to robbery by desperation, has 
been the murderer of the woman’s husband; 
and this discovery is brought about when 
he meets his own wife borne on a cart in an 
emaciated and dying condition. She expires 
in his arms, and he is moved to make a con- 
fession of his crime. Wordsworth, like 
Langhorne, writes of people who have been 
rendered destitute and criminal by the evils 
of society; but whereas the latter looks on 
social abuses with the practical eye of a 
humane magistrate, Wordsworth’s indict- 
ment gains a doctrinaire passion from his 
adherence to Godwin’s theories of human 
perfectibility. The sailor, though he has 
committed murder, is supposed to be a good 
man at heart, and just before the encounter 
with his wife he has rebuked a peasant for 
ill-treating his child. Though he does not 
actually fall into the hands of justice by his 
performance of a good action, as in Lang- 
horne’s poem, yet his attempt to console the 
Soldier’s widow, by helping him to realize 
another’s suffering, has already prepared him 
for the mood of abnegation in which he will 
give himself up. In both poems the criminal 
who is more sinned against than sinning is 
hideously punished by the law. In a note- 
book belonging to about 1795, and which de 
Selincourt refers to as MS 2, Wordsworth 
concludes with a description of the murderer 
hanging in chains: 

They left him hung on high in iron case, 

And dissolute men unthinking and untaught, 

Planted their festive ? beneath his face.* 

The same manuscript notebook contains 
lines which suggest that Wordsworth had 
intended at one time to include the poor law 
as well as the penal law and military service 
in his indictment of a vicious society. Like 
the woman in The Country Justice, the 
sailor’s wife has been reduced to a dying con- 
dition by the villainous overseers of the poor 
who have hounded her on from parish to 
parish : 

But sickness stopped me in my pilgrimage 

I feared to be a burden to his age 

The overseers placed me in this wain 

Thus to be carried back from stage to stage 

Unwilling that I should with them remain 

And I had hopes that I my home might yet 

regain.°® 

There seems to be a further echo, this time 
of “yon solitary thorn” in the first line of 
the passage quoted, in the poem The Thorn 


5 Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. cit. 
Poems written in Youth, p. 127 
*Op. cit., p. 123. 
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in Lyrical Ballads. Again there is the situa- 
tion of a wretched woman and her child cut 
off from society. Again Wordsworth has 
developed his own variations from the theme 
that impressed him in Langhorne. The 
woman has become the murderer of an un- 
wanted child which she buries by the solitary 
thorn. Wordsworth had already used the 
idea of a destitute woman and her child 
dying of privation in the passage in An Even- 
ing Walk to which reference has been made. 
ROGER SHARROCK. 
The University, 
Southampton. 


DIALOGUE IN BYRON’S DRAMAS 


THE handling of dialogue is the basic ele- 

ment of drama, and it is in this use of 
the spoken word that the play is distinct 
from other literary types. Byron, when he 
came to write his eight dramas, had behind 
him the wide experience in dramatic con- 
struction and characterization which went 
to make up his early Oriental Tales; all the 
dramas except Manfred were written with 
the experience of Don Juan in back of 
Byron. But a play demands something more 
than ability to delineate personality and 
plot. It requires a fundamental aptitude for 
handling speech—an often overlooked, but 
indispensable requisite. And it is therefore 
purest irony that Byron should have had 
this ability to write dialogue of outstanding 
character, and adding this capacity to his 
background reserve of dramatic training, 
fail to turn out dramas that would hold the 
stage. 

The dialogue in Byron’s plays is of such 
fine mettle as to place him among the fore- 
most of verse dramatists in this particular 
ability. The talent becomes in fact a 
measure of the dramatic effectiveness of 
Byron’s plays when we consider that a verse 
drama has in itself—by virtue of the 
emotional character of poetry—a great deal 
of force which enables it to depend less 
upon quick exchange of speech than does a 
prose play. A dramatist, therefore, who 
writes good poetry and apt dialogue both is 
something of a rare and beautiful creature. 

It is strange that the past critics of the 
dramas have overlooked the truly fine quality 
of Byron’s dialogue. Chew, in his memor- 
able study, The Dramas of Lord Byron, re- 
marks in passing upon Byron’s skill in hand- 
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ling speeches in The Two Foscari.' Even 
when the dramas were first published (and 
read and reviewed with the attention due a 
scholarly book in a scholarly journal), the 
subject of dialogue was ignored. When it is 
noted, The Edinburgh Review says flatly— 
contrary to our expectations of Byron's per- 
ceptive contemporaries: 

His lines do not vibrate like polished 

lances, at once strong and light, in the 

hands of his persons, but are wielded like 
clumsy batons in a bloodless affray.? 

No critic was more wrong. This stillborn 
question of Byron’s talent in handling 
dialogue appears to be another of the en- 
tangled opinions, myths, and pronounce- 
ments surrounding his dramas. Actually 
Byron’s dialogue is so excellent as to merit 
critical recognition if only for its own worth. 

As an example of a scene in which the 
lines are as lightly and swiftly parried as in 
a comedy by Wilde—to make use of likeness 
by contrast—the exchange between Angio- 
lina and the Doge in Marino Faliero con- 
cerning Steno’s easy sentence is a good illus- 
tration of Byron’s remarkable success. Its 
combined wit and pathos and the sharp 
dove-tailing speeches make it almost in- 
comparable in verse dialogue : 


[Doge]. Is’t nothing to have 
contempt 

A prince before his people? To have fail’d 

In the respect accorded by mankind 

To youth in woman, and old age in man? 

To virtue in your sex, and dignity 

In ours?—But let them look to it who have saved 


brought into 


him. 

Angiolina. Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 

Doge. Doth Heaven forgive her own? Is there 
not Hell 

For wrath eternal? 

Angiolina Do not speak thus wildly— 

Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes. 

Doge. Amen! May Heaven forgive them! 

Angiolina. And will you? 

Doge. Yes, when they are in heaven! 

Angiolina. And not till then? 

Doge. What _ matters my forgiveness? an old 
man’s, 

Worn on, a, spurn’d, abused ; what matters 
then 

My pardon more than my resentment, both 

Being weak and worthless?* 


Byron’s achievements in writing dialogue 
were not restricted to his stage plays. The 


*Samuel C. Chew, The Dramas of Lord Byron: 
A Critical Study, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1913, page 102. , 

‘on Edinburgh Review, XXXVI, 420. Attributed 
to Haziitt. 

* Marino Faliero, Il, i, 253-268. (The Complete 
Poetical Works of Byron, Cambridge Edition.) 
Names of the characters are here spelled out in full. 
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mysteries too have their abundance of this 
terse, closely-knit speech, so that as such, 
dialogue does not provide a basis for 
distinguishing the two types of drama.‘ In 
Cain, for example, in the first or sacrifice 
scene, Byron is able to develop the tempers 
of Adam, Cain, and Abel in a few quick 
lines, while laying the theme of tragic destiny 
in Eve’s several words: 


Adam. Son Cain, my first-born, wherefore art 
thou silent? 
Cain. Why should I speak? 


Adam. To pray. 

Cain. Have ye not pray’d? 
Adam. We have, most fervently. 
Cain. And loudly: I 

Have heard you. 

Adam. So will God, I trust. 
Abel. Amen! 


Adam. But thou, my oldest born, art silent still. 
Cain. ’T is better I should be so. 


dam. Wherefore so? 
Cain. I have nought to ask. 
Adam. Nor aught to thank for? 
Cain. _ No. 
Adam. Dost thou not live? 
Cain. Must I not die? 
Eve. Alas! ’ 
ng oan of our forbidden tree begins 
0 fa 


Adam. And we must gather it again.° 

Another excerpt from this drama will 
show Byron’s ability to sustain these quick 
speeches and saturate them with the charac- 
ter of the speakers. Very often, as in the 
following passage, the stinging “ clincher” 
line appears to be kinsman by poetic meta- 
morphosis to the renowned couplets in the 
ottava rima of Don Juan: 

Lucifer. I pity thee who lovest what must perish. 

Cain. And I thee who lov’st nothing. 

Lucifer. And thy brother— 

Sits he not near thy heart? 

Cain. Why should he not? 

Lucifer. Thy father loves him well—so does thy 


10d. 
Cain. And so do I. 


Lucifer. ’T is well and meekly done. 
Cain. Meekly! 
Lucifer. He is the second born of flesh, 


And is his mother’s favourite. 

ain, Let him keep 
Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To win it.* 


In all the other dramas, evidence of this 
talent is plentiful. From Sardanapalus, 


‘The question of Byron's historical dramas as 
stageplays is of considerable importance to the 
proper evaluation of his dramatic works, and dia- 
ogue might conceivably have been a distinguishing 
Point between the two sets of plays. The authorita- 
tive study of the = is David V. Erdman’s 

Byron’s Stage Fright: The aery of His 
Ambition and Fear of Writing for the Stage,” 
English Literary History, V1, 219-243. 

, Cain, I, i, 22-31. 
Ibid., Il, ii, 542-549. 
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these lines reveal the buoyancy of the 
Byronic touch—a dramatic force not plenti- 
ful in the best of verse dramas of the past or 
modern theatre: 

[Sardanapalus]. What, in tears, my Myrrha? 

Salemenes. Let them flow on; she weeps for 

more than one, 

And is herself cause of bitterer tears. 

Sardanapalus. Cursed be he who caused those 

tears to flow! ea 

Salemenes. Curse not thyself—millions do that 

already. 

Sardanapalus. Thou dost forget thee: make me 

not remember 

IT am a monarch. 

Salemenes. Would thou couldst!’ 

Byron is able to combine racing action 
and dialogue with the skill of the master 
dramatist. The stage business is never per- 
mitted to disassociate itself from the speech. 
In this scene from Sardanapalus, Byron adds 
to the tension through the double meanings 
in the lines of Salemenes, the king’s general, 
as he ensnares the assassin-satraps. 


Salemenes. Then why here? 
Arbaces. On duty. 

Salemenes. On what duty? 
Beleses. On the state’s. 


We have the privilege to approach the presence ; 
But found the monarch absent. 


Salemenes. And I too 
Am upon on, ; 
Arbaces. ay we crave its purport? 


Salemenes. To arrest two traitors. Guards! 
Within there! 


Salemenes (continuing). Satraps, 


Your swords. 

Beleses (delivering his). My lord, behold my 

scimitar. 

Arbaces (drawing his sword). 

Salemenes. will. 

Arbaces. But in your heart the blade— 

The hilt quits not this hand." 

In the opening scene of The Two Foscari, 
Byron divulges important background infor- 
mation to his audience by having the play’s 
antagonist parley with a minor character on 
the way to try the younger Foscari for 
treason. Thus Byron begins the character 
portrayal of Jacopo Foscari while he is 
sketching the personality of his very believ- 
able villain, Loredano. The scene is an eye- 
catcher by virtue of its convincing dramatic 
contrivance and crisp speech: 

[Barbarigo]. . . . his sufferings half atone for 

Such weakness. 

Loredano. We shall see. 

Barbarigo. You, Loredano, 

Pursue hereditary hate too far. 

Loredano. How far? 

Barbarigo. To extermination. 


Take mine. 


* Sardanapalus, I, ii. 92-98. 
* Ibid., Il, i, 151-157. 






















































Loredano. When they are 

Extinct, you may say this.* 

Another such example of Byron’s integra- 
tion of verse dialogue with the character of 
its speaker is seen in the treatment of Marina 
with her near-shrewish tongue. Whereas in 
comedy, lines can degenerate into mere art- 
ful, clever speech—as with Wilde—Marina’s 
lines very carefully depict her personality 
with an intensity too bleak for humour. 


Memmo. Most noble lady, 
Command us. 
Marina. I command!—Alas! my life 


Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 

Memmo. I understand thee, but I must not 
answer. 

Marina (fiercely). True—none dare answer here 
save on the rack, 

Or question save those— 

Memmo (interrupting her). High-born dame! 
bethink thee 

Where thou now art. 

Marina. Where I now am! It was 

My husband’s father’s palace. 

Memimo. The Duke’s palace. 

Marina. And his son’s prison ;—true, I have not 
forget it. «2. 


For many reasons, Byron’s plays are pass- 
ingly thought of as failures. But for a 
sample of dialogue from a successful and 
popular play of Byron’s own day, we turn 
for comparison to Fazio by the “ poet- 
priest” H. H. Milman. The speech of Mil- 
man’s flat, morality-play figures is a mono- 
tone in keeping with their personalities. This 
is typical—if not exceptional—dialogue from 
a Covent Garden hit; Byron’s ability may 
now be rated alongside his contemporaries 
in the drama: 


Duke. Giraldi Fazio, hear the Court’s award: 

First, on thy evil-gotten wealth, the State 

Setteth her solemn seal of confiscation ; 

And for thyself— 

Bianca (rushing forward). Oh, we'll be poor 
again! 

Oh, I forgive thee! We'll be poor and happy! 

So happy, the dull day be too short for us. 

Duke. And, for thyself—’Tis in the code of 
heaven, , 

Blood will have blood—the slayer for the slain. 

Death is thy doom. 

Bianca. Death! Death! I meant not that! Ye 
mean not that! 

Duke. Woman, th’ irrevocable breath of justice 

Wavers not: he must die. 

Bianca. Die! Fazio die! 

Duke. Fazio, hear. 

To-morrow’s morning sun shall dawn upon thee: 

But when he setteth in his western couch 

He finds thy place in this world void and vacant. 

Bianca. To-morrow morning! Not to-morrow 
morning!" 


*The Two Foscari, I, i, 14-19. 

° Ibid., I, i, 198-206. 

" Fazio, III, ii, 115-131. (Lacy’s Acting Plays 
Edition.) 
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With so eloquent a sample of the strictly 
regular and ordinary and profitable before 
us, it is easier to see how Byron excels in 
verse drama. His speech is the pithiest; 
charged with the personality of the speaker; 
speeding the action; and bringing its point 
home in lashing sentences. It is usually a 
natural speech, even to the mock courtliness 
with which Arbaces inquires the “ purport” 
of Salemenes’ duty, as quoted above. What- 
ever the critics decide that Byron’s dramas 
are worth, he is eminently successful in his 
dialogue and stands unique among verse 
dramatists in this respect. 


ARTHUR M. Z. NORMAN. 
Austin, Texas. 


SHELLEY’S ENEMY AT TREMADOC 


OBERT LEESON, ‘Shelley’s enemy 

~ during his stay at Tremadoc in the 
winter of 1812-13 was described by Dowden 
as 


an eminently loyal and disagreeable 
Englishman who had learnt in the early 
Tremadoc days from the effusive Miss 
Hitchener of Shelley’s authorship of a 
seditious pamphlet and the risk of 
Government prosecution . . . and who had 
charged Shelley to his face with the utter- 
ance of sedition.’ 


This description, closely followed by later 
biographers, is only partly correct. The 
accuser was not English but Anglo-Irish and 
was, in fact, the Honourable Robert Leeson, 
second son by a third marriage of Joseph, 
Ist Earl of Milltown, whose great mansion 
of Russborough in County Wicklow was 
one of the architectural wonders of Ireland 
and who owned valuable property in Dublin. 
The Leesons came to Ireland in the Stuart 
period when Hugh Leeson of Culworth in 
Northants settled in Dublin and married the 
daughter of the Lord Mayor, Richard Tighe.’ 
Subsequently, they made enormous wealth 
out of brewing, and Joseph, the Ist Earl 
(1701-1783), was able to expend a colossal 
amount on the erection and elaborate fur- 
nishing of the great house of Russborough.’ 
The Honourable Robert Leeson, born 18 
May, 1773, was the product of the Earl's 


‘ Edward Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1886. Vol. I, 
p. 356-7. 


* Burke’s Peerage. 

* For an excellent description of Russborough see 
ign of the Georgian Society’s publications, 
Pp. 06-/2. 
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marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Very Rev. William French, dean of Armagh. 
He was thus closely associated with the 
aristocratic Protestant Ascendancy in Ire- 
Jand and this explains more clearly than 
has hitherto been done why he was so much 
aroused by the copy of Shelley’s “* Address 
to the Irish People” when it fell into his 
hands at Tremadoc. Certain passages in that 
pamphlet, egalitarian and anti-militarist, 
could hardly have been acceptable to one of 
Leeson’s background. 

The clue to this more precise identification 
of Robert Leeson is contained in “ The 
Report and Valuation of Estates in Caernar- 
vonshire belonging to W. A. Madocks, Esq., 
together with the advantage that will arise to 
them by an Embankment and other works 
now carrying on at Traeth Mawr and Tre- 
madoc” issued by I. P. Kennett of Little 
Maddox Street, London, in 1809 to attract 
attention to Madock’s projects. In this 
Report the following passage occurs: 

Mr. Madocks built about three or four 
years ago a villa called Morfa Lodge 
which cost about £500. This was let on 
lease to Dr. Morris with some land for 
£50 per annum. Dr. Morris has since 
underlet it to the Honourable Robert 
Leeson (brother to the Earl of Milton) 
for £150 per annum with only about 20 
acres of land, the remainder of the farm 
being let to the old tenant at the old 
rent, making £200 per annum for that 
which three years ago was valued at £49, 
making a rise in this instance of 400% on 
improved rent. 

‘Milton ’ in this extract is obviously an error 
for Milltown. What brought Robert Leeson 
to the new little town of Tremadoc is diffi- 
cult to say precisely. After the Union there 
was a good deal of movement of Irish gentry 
into Great Britain and a number of Irish 
landowners acquired estates in North Wales, 
the mineral and agricultural resources of 
which were about to be exploited. Leeson 
may have been attracted by the economic 
potentialities of the Tremadoc area; certainly 
William Alexander Madocks’s schemes to 
make the route through Tremadoc and the 
harbour of Portdinllaeth the new route to 


.‘A very full summary of Kennett’s report is 
given in “ The wn nay of Traeth Mawr”, an un- 
published dissertation by William Morgan Richards 
in the Nationa] Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. I 
teas to the Librarian for the loan of this 
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Dublin, superseding that through Holyhead, 
were well-known in the Irish capital. As a 
younger son of a third marriage, Leeson may 
well have had to make his own way in the 
world and may have believed he could do 
this best by settling in the developing area 
of Tremadoc. From Kennett’s document 
it is clear that Leeson had settled in the 
town at least as early as 1809 so that he 
was an established citizen of three years’ 
residence when Shelley came to the town in 
September, 1812.° 

Hitherto it has been thought that the sole 
cause of the enmity which developed 
between the two men during the winter of 
1812-13 was Shelley’s ‘seditious’ Irish 
pamphlet. But there may have been another 
reason for Leeson’s bad feeling, a reason 
associated with the Embankment, that great 
dyke nearly a mile long which Madocks had 
built to connect the counties of Caernarvon- 
shire and Merionethshire across the Traeth 
estuary. The Embankment was severely 
damaged by high seas in February, 1812, at 
a time when Madocks himself was in serious 
financial difficulties and unable to finance 
the necessary repair work to save the under- 
taking which, it was said, had already cost 
him £100,000. The Embankment was, in 
fact, temporarily repaired by the local 
people. As the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
put it: 

In the second week after the accident, 

400 men, with 222 horses and 67 carts 

were employed in repairing the breach.* 

The North Wales Gazette noted that 
when news of the disaster reached them 

“the men of fortune for 40 miles around 

and upwards, their tenantry, servants and 

horses, all steered one course . . . to give 
their assistance ”’. 

Now it is interesting to discover that it 
was the Honourable Robert Leeson who 
leapt to the rescue of the Embankment and 
organised the repair work. The evidence of 
this is to be found in letters now deposited 


5 Robert Leeson occupied Morfa Lodge, one of 
the three houses in the new town suitable for gentle- 
men’s residences. The other two were Tanyrallt, 
occupied by Shelley Nov. 1812-Feb. 1813, and Ty- 
Nanney, the property of D. Ellis Nanney, the 
Solicitor General of the county, whose main resi- 
dence, however, was at Gwynfryn, ten miles from 
Tremadoc. Shelley and Leeson were practically the 
only members of the gentry living in the town dur- 
ing that winter, a circumstance which increases the 
drama of their conflict. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXXI, p. 380. 
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in the Caernarvonshire County Archives.’ 
The Embankment was damaged on 14 
February, 1812. A week later William 
Glynne Gruffith, a wealthy farmer of Bode- 
groes wrote to Leeson at Morfa Lodge, 
Tremadoc, praising him (Leeson) for his 
“laudable exertions” on behalf of the 
Embankment and assuring him of support.® 
It is obvious from this letter that Gruffith 
regarded Robert Leeson as the leader of the 
rescue efforts at Tremadoc. Leeson’s 
leadership is even more clearly revealed in a 
letter which he himself wrote a few weeks 
later, on 3 April, to John Williams, 
Madocks’s overseer at Tremadoc, who was 
in London seeking money for the Embank- 
ment.’ The letter begins: 

Good John, I lose not a minute to 
acknowledge your letter. I am glad Mr. 
M. is well but regret your absence here 
unless you are employed to better purpose 
where you are. However, all the work 
goes on well. We have had 117 men from 
Ld. Newborough. I have completed the 
railroad in two branches to my quarry 
which proves better at the end that I 
wish’d to cut than the other. There is an 
unexhaustible fund of stone and now that 
we have established the iron road we will 
make full use of it. 


He emphasises that he is doing all in his 
power to take advantage of the strength 
now employed, to secure the sides of the 
Embankment before the next high tides. If 
this can be done he believes they will close 
the breach, “‘ but money must be got.” That 
he was genuinely concerned over the fate 
of the Embankment is clear from other 
passages in this long letter. He refers to a 
matter which Williams is not to mention to 
Mr. Madocks “as it might give him uneasi- 
ness under his present embarrassments”, 
which was that the whole of Madocks’s 
goods are “ under keepers for debts.” This, 
he said, had made a great impression on the 
minds of the local people since it suggested 
that Madocks’s affairs were in a bad way. 
Rumours were going about that Madocks’s 


"In the County Offices at Caernarvon. I am 
deeply indebted to Mr. W. Ogwen Williams, the 
County Archivist, for searching for these Jetters and 
conveying to me the substance of them. 

*Madocks Letters. Caernarvonshire 
Record Depository. Ref. No. 28. 

*Ibid. Ref. No. D9/BJC/113. 


County 


Leeson wrote 


from Morfa Lodge and a note on the dorse in 
another hand gives the date 3, April, 1812 under 


the name “ Hon’ble R. Leeson. 
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property was to be seized on behalf of the 
annuitants (i.e. those who had invested in 
the Embankment project). No one seems 
able to contradict the report and it has 
“‘deaden’d the whole work and made us all 
despond.” 

It seems clear from this letter that Robert 
Leeson was taking the major part in the 
efforts made to save the Embankment. He 
had appealed to local landowners for assist- 
ance (e.g. Gruffith of Bodegroes) and prob- 
ably was mainly instrumental in obtaining 
the help of local magnates like Lord New- 
borough. He had constructed an iron rail- 
road from his own quarries to the 
Embankment and was directing the labour of 
filling the breach in the dyke. The only 
kind of help he seemed not in a position 
to give was financial—“ money must be got.” 

All of this is very interesting when con- 
sidered in conjunction with what happened 
on Shelley’s arrival at Tremadoc later in the 
year. When he arrived in September the 
breach had still not been repaired and the 
sea rushed through a hundred-foot gap in 
the middle with such force as to jeopardise 
the whole project.’° Despite Leeson’s efforts 
shortage of money had brought the work to 
a standstill. Shelley, the ardent humani- 
tarian of nineteen, seems to have acted with 
great vigour. Many years later Madocks 
told Medwin: 

Shelley, always ready to be of service to 

his friends, and anxious to save the dyke 

from destruction . . . headed a paper with 

a subscription of £500, took it himself all 

round the neighbourhood, and raised a 

considerable sum, which enabling him to 

employ hundreds of workmen, stopped 

the progress of the waves." 
Although Madocks exaggerated in the 
matter of Shelley’s contribution which seems 
to have been one hundred not five hundred 
pounds, the vigour of Shelley’s intervention 
in the Embankment project—which he re- 
garded as “one of the noblest works of 
human power ”—is attested by the tribute 
paid to him only three weeks after he 
arrived in the area, at a meeting of the Cor- 
poration of Beaumaris, presided over by 
Lord Bulkeley in person, and attended by 
some of the foremost gentry of North Wales. 


See K. N. Cameron, “The Young Shelley”, 
Gollancz, 1951, p. 189. | 

Thomas Medwin, Life of Shelley, rev. ed. by 
H. B. Forman. O.U.P. 1913, p. 119. Cameron, 
op. cit. p. 189. 
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At this meeting, held on 28 September, 1812, 
John Williams, Madocks’s overseer at 
Tremadoc, assured the assembled gentlemen 
that “ the Embankment was proceeding with 
renovated activity and spirit.” Because of 
Shelley's “ providential interference ” he had 
been able to employ so many men as he 
hoped “would fortify the Embankment 
against any apprehended damage.” Shelley 
was thanked by the meeting for his “ honour- 
able and liberal exertions” and his health 
was  drunk.’? Immediately afterwards 
Shelley returned to London and Sussex to 
try to raise more money for the project, 
not returning until November. 

Now it is surely significant that Leeson 
was not mentioned at the Beaumaris meet- 
ing, nor does his name occur in the list of 
subscribers to the Embankment fund which 
was compiled at the meeting.’* Yet it was 
he who had done most to render first aid 
to the dyke after the disaster in February. 
Dowden in his biography of Shelley recorded 
Mrs. John Williams’s description of Leeson 
as “an envious, unfeeling sort of man’”’.’* 
Whether or not the judgment is fair, at least 
it is legitimate to assume that Robert Leeson, 
an established citizen in Tremadoc, who had 
done his best to save the Embankment in 
February, could not have been pleased by 
the public eulogies given to the youth who 
had been in Tremadoc only a week or two 
but had done what he, Leeson, seemed to 
have been unwilling or unable to do— 
raised, promised and donated money. 

One further passage in the above-men- 
tioned letter in April of Robert Leeson to 
John Williams is of interest. Referring to 
the men employed on the emergency repairs 
to the Embankment he writes: 

I think John it is madness feeding so many 

mouths if it could be dispensed with, as 

most of the men eat more than their work 

is worth, 
He adds that he constantly supervises the 45 
men employed on his own land and so gets 
more work done than elsewhere. Leeson’s 
attitude to the labourers may well have 
been poles apart from that of the idealistic 
and humanitarian “ friend of the unfriended 
poor”, Percy Bysshe Shelley, who during the 


“North Wales Gazette, Oct. 1, 1812. 
we ' list of the subscribers is Pitre ty 
Gestiana”’, the interesting account of Tremadoc ts 
Alltud Eifion, | a =r at Tremadoc in 1892. (Copy 
in Library of Univ si e, Bangor). Also in 
, Wales Gazette, Oct. 12. 
Quoted by a ‘Life. I, 356. 
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bitter winter of 1812-13 is recorded as having 
exerted himself to relieve the distress of the 
unemployed and wretched artisans of 
Tremadoc.** 

To sum up, one may say that it was an 
ironic and piquant stroke of fate to have 
set down together in the little mushroom 
community of Tremadoc two members of 
the aristocracy so different as the enthusiastic 
stripling, ardent for reform, anti-religious, 
anti-aristocratic, republican and egalitarian; 
and the middle-aged scion of an Anglo-Irish 
commercial and landowning family, whose 
father was an earl and whose mother was 
the daughter of the Dean of Armagh. 
Obviously the situation in Tremadoc in the 
bitter ‘ Russian’ winter of 1812-13 was more 
explosive than has hitherto been supposed. 


H. M. Dow Lina. 


** Medwin, op. cit. p. 119. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
CONCERNING BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


(Continued from page 217) 


ATURALLY the Blackwood Group 
occasionally had little spats with one 
another. In a communication of September 
2, 1824, Maginn temperately enough says 
that he is sorry to see Miss Landon and 
William Jerdan spoken of slightingly in the 
Noctes. Whereupon Lockhart retorted on 
September 10: 

Maginn is mad. I said nothing uncivil 
about Miss L. E. L.—nothing half so much 
so as his own impudent account of the 
streets &c' to say nothing of his being the 
person to blaze her name in his rhyming 
review. . . . As for his Jerdan I always 
told him that I loathed the name, and in 
spite of his opinion I think the ass ought 
to be crucified. 

Undoubtedly William Blackwood softened 
the excesses of his followers as I could prove 
by a dozen examples from the Blackwood 
Papers. Yet he too was an honest critic 
even of his friends. On August 28, 1823, 
he wrote to Wilson: 

Hogg was in town I believe I mentioned 
to you the other day. He has since sent 


* See the bepinaing of Maginn’s “‘ Miss Landon’s 
Poetry,” B. M., August, 1824, XVI, 189. 
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me his Perils of Women, and judging by 
what I have been able to read of it, it is 
a most hoggish performance—coarse, 
vulgar and uninteresting. 
A month later, on September 29, Wilson 
wrote similarly: 

I will read over Hogg again, and if 
possible alter it, so as to prevent any very 
disagreeable effect on his mind; for I like 
Hogg much, although he is foolish, im- 
pertinent, and selfish and tasteless. That 
is his fault, not mine. 


Equally frank are a couple of estimates of 
John Galt the novelist. In 1822 or 1823 
“Delta” Moir remarks that “Did Galt 
know where to apply himself and where to 
stop, he has talent equal to any thing.” Of 
course Galt is a personal friend and perhaps 
Moir’s praise is to be discounted. Not quite 
twenty years later Lockhart writes, October 
30, 1841: 

Galt was a man of true genius in his 
particular walk—but beyond that next to 
nothing in letters. As a poet he drivelled 
and as a bookmaker—in all history and 
serious narrative he was poor and surely 
in romance everything but the miniature 
Omen was cold and dull work. 


On the other hand, the “ larding ” that the 
Blackwood group did for one another is 
only less in their private correspondence 
than in the printed pages of Maga. Alex- 
ander Blackwood wrote to his brother Robert 
on April 6, 1843, ““ As Wordsworth has de- 
clined the laureateship, I hope Peel will pay 
the Professor [i.e. John Wilson] the compli- 
ment but Lockhart hinted he thought that 
Peel was to offer it to Henry Taylor as he 
was a Whig.” Again Sir John McNeill 
(Wilson’s brother-in-law, to be sure) thought 
of Wilson as poet laureate on Wordsworth’s 
death according to a letter of April 26, 1850. 
But Edward Quillinan dashed all such hopes 
when he informed his friends from the 
Lakes: “ Mr. Wordsworth immediately de- 
clined the laureateship on the plea of age. 
A second letter from the Lord Chamberlain 
has induced him to accept it.” If such was 
the admiring attitude towards “ Christopher 
North,” is it any wonder that Maginn on the 
first of January, 1822, informed Blackwood : 
“Wilson is worth all your contributors 
kneaded into a lump”? Only a few days 
earlier, in December, 1821, he praises his 
Scottish colleague and incidentally points out 
the needs of Maga: 
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Wilson is so first rate a fellow that you 
ought never think for a moment of let. 
ting him slip out of your fingers. He is 
the greatest attraction a magazine can 
have, and is worth the whole of us. As for 
L{ockhart] I trust he will see how very 
wrong he is in cutting you some time or 
other. Let him alone and above all avoid 
quarreling with him. . . . Get a Boxiana 
from Wilson which with Capt. H[all]’s 
article will do very well. 

You want Ist a serious writer of good 
articles on geographical, historical, anti- 
quarian, or critical subjects. 2nd a 
London reporter. Crowe is too humbug- 
ging. 3rd a writer of light genteel poetry, 
Delta is grave—and others are rather too 
uproarious for weak minds. . . 

““Weak minds” of a hundred years ago 
would probably be stunned by some 
periodical productions of the present. I shall 
give only one of various examples that might 
be adduced of Maga’s “delicacy.” The 
classicist D. K. Sandford writes on June 13, 
1836: 


I will omit the scene in Glycerium’s 
chamber, and modify all expressions of 
too lively a character and you will be 
pleased to learn that all the ticklish ground 
is now passed. Neither Alcibiades the 
young man—nor Alcibiades the man shall 
offend any more—though one or two 
female scenes must still be introduced— 
but very chaste. 


In the later Maga will be found occasional 
bits of the mawkish, but probably a similar 
criticism might be made against any 
periodical new or old. The editors had the 
good sense to exclude Charles Wilton’s 
“Death of the Orphan Boy,” a sufficiently 
gooey poem that may still be found in manv- 
script in his letter of September 29, 1849. 
Christopher N. Nixon’s tragedy, “‘ The Arab 
Lover's Revenge,” of June 6, 1859, failed to 
win acceptance, and, I regret to say, so 
did C. M. Smith’s “ The Confessions of a 
Billiard Player,” offered on March 21, 1859. 
Henry W. Holland on July 22, 1863, writes: 

I am the author of most of the criminal 
articles which appear in the “Cornhill.” 

I am prepared to write an original article 

on The Art of Thieving for your journal. 

The paper would expose the best tricks 

of the pickpockets, and so be of good 

service to the public. 


Nothing came of the offer. One of many 
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amusingly cocky notes, this time from 
George T. Hough, March 26, 1870, writes: 

I have written an elaborate and stinging 
satire upon Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
under the title of ‘“ Byron Avenged.” It 
has been spoken of by one of our popular 
Novelists, who has read the MS., as 
“exceedingly clever” and “very racy”. 


The various references to Byron in the 
Blackwood Papers would require a separate 
article. In the early years Lockhart and 
Maginn had pretty much handled Don Juan 
between them. Some time apparently in 
1821 Lockhart writes that he has spent some 
time on Don Juan, correcting six or seven 
pages, whether of his own composition or 
another’s it is impossible to say. “I think 
the poem the most careless thing I ever read 
—even of his, but full of poetry and fire—a 
very fine poem surely and one which may 
well ‘pass into families. If you have 
nothing of him now I shall do the Don for 
next month.” Maginn writes, September 22, 
1823: “I am glad Lfockhart] is on Don 
Juan—he may of course cut up Tickler as 
he pleases, but beyond question the last 
cantos are devilish stupid”... . 

Concerning works about Byron, John Galt 
writes on November 4, 1824: ‘“ Medwin’s 
book has proved to be such inaccurate trash 
that instead of doing what I intended I have 
reviewed it. I will write Mr. Lockhart in a 
few days with some hints on the subject 
for a Noctes.” Similarly William Harness 
(whose letter signed “ Harroviensis ” follows 
Galt’s review of “Lord Byron’s Conversa- 
tions”: see B. M. XVI, 530-540) writes on 
November 13: “‘ Pray let the enclosed be in 
your next Number. I only got Medwin’s 
lying book last evening.” David Lyndsay’s 
shrewd comment on January 26, 1825, may 
conclude the references: “ Byron died at 
the worst possible time for himself—just as 
he was beginning to find out he was an 
Englishman.” 

Did space permit I should like to print a 
charming letter of Michael Scott, signed 
“Tom Cringle,” April, 1832, saying that he 
writes for fun without thought of financial 
teturn, and an affecting letter of David 
Stewart, “your old Man-of-War's man,” 
written in 1845 at the time of Alexander 
Blackwood’s death. But I shall conclude 
this survey by considering a forgotten 
member of the Blackwood Group whose 

Sketches of Village Character” in the 
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heroic couplet give powerful caustic pictures 
of contemporary types. 

Apparently for a time at least Lockhart 
and Wilson alternately edited Maga, for 
in one of Wilson’s letters, undated but pre- 
sumably belonging to 1819, he writes: 


I have told the bearer to take Mr. 
Gillespie’s slips to Mr. L[ockhart] who has 
the charge of this number of the Maga- 
zine. I have written a note along with it. 


Thomas Gillespie, a clergyman in the 
North of England, contributed to Maga for 
a few years only, using at least three pen 
names: “ Peter MacFinn,” “ Presbyter,” and 
“Juvenalis Junior.” On December 6, 1819, 
he writes: 


Having a parcel going to Mr. Lockhart 
I send you what I have just written—at one 
short sitting—and I care not three skips of 
a louse whether you print it or burn it 
—it will make a flaming article both 
ways. . 


On June 10, 1820, he regrets the rejection 
of a piece “after I had wasted two large 
moulded candles and a whole pot full of 
tea” in revising it. D. M. Moir enthusiastic- 
ally praises Gillespie’s ‘‘ Sketches of Village 
Character ” and wishes to know their author, 
in a letter of March 21, 1821: “ He seems a 
disciple of Crabbe’s school, and no disgrace 
in either conception or execution to his 
master.” Gillespie himself writes on 
November 2, 1820 (?): 


You will oblige me by printing them 
[some further “Sketches of Village 
Character ”] with the notes—and as the 
notes are in South Country Scotch—I 
should like to correct the press—The 
former were incorrectly printed—often 
nonsense, such as moon of night for noon 
of night... . 


On September 1, 1822, he writes also: “ My 
sketches are not poetry—but pray so con- 
sider them, and print them as such.” Pre- 
viously on August 12 he says with legitimate 
pride, “I know these spetches are popular 
with many.” Gillespie printed his “ Matter 
of Moonshine” as late as September, 1829, 
but he interests me as a personality rather 
than as an important supporter of Maga. 
We may leave him with an excerpt from a 
letter of February 4, 1823: 


Just to show you that I sometimes think 
of the olden time, I have sent you a jeu 
d’esprit of last night—when I was in good 
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humour—I scarcely expect you to publish 
it—though I think it good.... 

I am very busy—and very happy reading 
the classics from morn to night... . 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
Lubbock, 
Texas, U.S.A. 


ARNOLD’S LONELY ISLANDS 


PISCUSSING Matthew Arnold’s poem 
“To Marguerite (In Returning A 
Volume of The Letters of Ortis)”, Mrs. 
Kathleen Tillotson summons up an impres- 
sive array of parallels, a few of which 
Arnold may be taken to echo, for the image 
of islands in “the sea of life”. Horace, 
Lucretius, Monckton Milnes, Coleridge and 
Thackeray are among the suggested sources 
for the metaphor, and to this distinguished 
roster Mrs. Tillotson adds, though wisely 
making no peremptory claims for them, 
Keble, Browning and Collins. Her inten- 
tion is not primarily to determine specific 
elements in the genesis of the image, but to 
illuminate the poem’s meaning through 
reference to a number of instances where 
the sense of men’s isolation one from another 
is similarly expressed. However, the ques- 
tion of direct influence is relevant to the 
larger intention; in the service of which, it 
may be worth while to consider something 
more of the immediate background for this 
strangely moving poem, and thus perhaps to 
re-emphasize Mrs. Tillotson’s conclusion 
that it “represents Arnold’s own multi-fold 
experience of what was read and thought as 
well as what was proved upon the pulses.”* 
The notion of men as islands in an 
estranging sea is related to a great number 
of other images in Arnold which involve 
water, and the conjunction of land and 
water. In fact, by far the most frequent and 
important of Arnold’s imaginative sources in 
natural phenomena is this “mediator 
between the inanimate and man”: the ele- 
ment in which external nature appears to 


‘Kathleen Tillotson, ‘“‘ Yes: In the Sea of 
Life’”’, RES, N.S. III (October, 1952), 346-364. 

*A somewhat more plausible parallel than his 
father provides is found in Hartley Coleridge, whose 
poem ‘‘ To a Deaf and Dumb Little Girl” begins 

Like a loose island on the wide expanse, 

Unconscious floating on the fickle sea, 

Herself her all, she lives in privacy ; 
and ends, ‘‘ God must be with her in her solitude ”’. 
Incidentally, this piece is interestingly like Arnold’s 
“To a Gipsy Child”. 

* Page 364. 
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embody the mobility and flux of human 
life. There are three main ways in which 
the water image is used, with either stated 
or implicit metaphorical importance.’ Man 
may be pictured as an island, as a ship or 
ocean or stream, or as a river flowing into 
the sea: in the first case, the poet stresses 
his own apparent or real isolation from the 
world outside, in the second he is more 
nearly related to it, moving with the river 
(and in time), and in the third he is inclined 
to unite man and external nature by finding 
the culmination of human life in the “ sea 
of life”’.* There are many obvious examples 
of the latter two kinds of image: for instance, 
the most brilliant use of the river-sea motif 
is in the magnificent River Oxus passage 
which ends “Sohrab and Rustum”. 

As these observations may suggest, the 
sea of life is a consistent ground-theme in 
Arnold’s imagination, and is in itself a highly 
ambivalent image.’ Much of the appeal 
that it has for Arnold, as well as its ambiva- 
lence, is due to the frequency with which 
the ocean is used symbolically by certain 
Romantic writers. In his provocative study 
The Enchaféd Flood, Mr. W. H. Auden, 
whose poetic gifts add weight to his observa- 
tions on poetry, shows how the Romantic 
sea can represent the primitive and the 
powerful, freedom from sophistication and 
social strictures, but alienation and loneli- 
ness, too; the womb and the mother-goddess, 
but danger for Melville’s Ahab and, for the 
Ancient Mariner, a “ life-in-death ”. Accord- 
ing to Auden, the “distinctive new notes in 
the Romantic attitude” are the desire to 
escape from the tame, the civilized land; the 
sense that the voyage is man’s true condition, 
the dangerous sea his place of choice, fall 
and redemption; the sense that “ an abiding 
destination is unknown even if it may exist; 
a lasting relationship is not possible nor even 


“The quoted phrase is used by Arnold to describe 
water, in a letter to Clough. See the H. F. Lowy 
edition of The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur 
Hugh Clough (London, 1932), p. 92. 

* These three image clusters are examined and the 
ae importance of the element of water traced 
through Arnold’s poetry in my article “ Ma 
Arnold’s Sea of Life,” which deals briefly with the 
poem considered here in connection with the poet's 
other uses of the “sea of life” image (Philological 
Quarterly, XXXI—April, 1952—195-207). : 

_ *Mrs. Tillotson notes (p. 359) the ship-sea ides 
in several of Arnold’s ms but fails to emphasize 


how importantly this idea is related to the island-sea 
contrast. 

.'So Mrs. Tillotson suggests (p. 349): “ What 
divides is itself consoling ”’. 














to be desired.”* This is the attitude which 
Arnold examines and questions in his 
imagery: his sea is not always more attrac- 
tive than the land, however great its ele- 
mental appeal. It is an attitude which he 
would find embodied in the imagery of his 
poetic predecessors in England, including 
Byron, Coleridge, even Wordsworth; in 
Spinoza, in Emerson, whose waters and 
oceans are vital and positive, and in Goethe.’ 

It becomes reasonable to suppose, then, 
that Arnold is conscious of these associations 
for the sea in his image of islands in the 
sea of life. Such consciousness is suggested 
by his using the image several times in con- 
trasting human (and civilized) values with 
the unsocial world of natural phenomena, 
in a way which is also employed by his 
fellow-poet and correspondent Clough. In 
their Arnold handbook, Professors Tinker 
and Lowry point out the parallel between 
Clough’s poem beginning “Truth is a 
Golden Thread”, and Arnold’s_ sonnet 
“Written in Butler’s Sermons”.'® But they 
do not go further, to show the relationship 
between both of these and the later “ Yes: 
in the sea of life’; and it is this relationship 
which adds an immediate and vivid back- 
ground for the poet’s more mature develop- 
ment of the metaphor, with all its personal 
and literary associations. In Clough the 


*The Enchaféd Flood (New York, 1950), p. 13. 

"In his ‘‘ Gesang der Geister uber den Wassern” 
Goethe, like Spinoza, uses water as a metaphor to 
mean the soul: ‘* Das Menschen Seele/GJeicht dem 
Wasser”. In ‘‘ Seefahrt ” he sees man’s life as a 
voyage, and the whole poem is based upon the same 
central imagery and idea as Clough’s “‘ Qua Cur- 
sum Ventus” and Arnold’s “‘ Human Life”: it has 
passages of which Arnold’s “‘ Summer Night’, with 
its storm on the “wide Ocean of Life”, is 
reminiscent, too, and the conception is developed 
in so nearly the same way as Arnold’s (and 
Clough’s) that one must suspect a direct debt, 
whether a conscious or unconscious one, to the 
German poet. In other short poems—in a song 
“An Mignon,” where a ship sails with the stream 
fas in “A Dream”), in “ Mahomets Gesang,” 
where the stream is pictured going from its moun- 
fain source to the sea—the situations are very much 
like Arnold’s. ‘‘ Mahomets Gesang” in particular 
may be compared with Arnold’s ‘‘ The Future” and 
the final passage in ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum.” 

In Goethe as in Arnold, the stream runs from the 
mountain to the plain, is slowed and divided by 
sands. and finally reaches a consummation in the 
sea, Goethe’s “alten Vater.’ (This phrase may 
even have suggested to Arnold the use of a river 
mage, following the Father-son conflict and re- 
union.) In both, there is this movement of life 
toward a larger life with which it is ultimately 


"The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Commen- 
tary (New York, 1940), p. 29. 
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tame or “ human” islands stand for abstract 
truth: 
Like islands set 

At distant intervals on Ocean's face, 

We see it in our cours; but in the depths 

The mystic colonnade unbroken keeps 

Its faithful way, invisible but sure." 

These lines, written in 1838, have little 
obvious relevance to the content of the 
“Marguerite” poem, in spite of the image. 
But in the Butler sonnet (published 1849) 
Clough’s truth becomes Arnold’s Human 
Nature, the quality which 

rays her powers, like sister-islands seen 

Linking their coral arms under the sea, 

Or cluster’d peaks with plunging gulfs between 

Spann’d by aérial arches all of gold, 

Whereo’er the chariot wheels of life are roll’d 

In cloudy circles to eternity.'* 

And, altering the image so that it represents 
not abstract human nature but lonely human 
beings, Arnold comes in the later (1852) 
sonnet to stress not the unity of man (the 
linked islands), but his isolation; he comes 
to feel how cold and estranging the world 
of things can be, how the abstractions of 
truth and humanity can be lost in the experi- 
ence of loneliness: 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 

Men once were “parts of a single conti- 
nent,” they feel: and so they once were in 
the poet’s imagination, in the young man’s 
dreams—Arnold’s, Clough’s—if nowhere 
else. Clough may not come easily to this 
view of the world, may be unwilling to 
accept the bitterness of isolation; but Arnold, 
drawing together all the associations given 
the sea of life by a poetic experience and 
by his and Clough’s elaboration on it, must 
add to that the personal experience, which 
becomes a criticism of the Romantics, an 
assertion of the sadness that Horace felt 
before the “Oceano dissociabili” of this 
life.** 

It is certainly safe to conclude that 
Arnold’s islands in the sea do embody both 
what was read and thought, do represent an 
important experience reinforced by the 
imaginations of other poets from Horace to 


™ The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. 
Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington and F. L. Mulhauser 
(Oxford, 1951), p. 45. 

** The texts for the two Arnold poems are from 
the new edition by C. S. Tinker and H. F. Lowry 
(New York, 1950). 


(Footnote 13 at end of article) 
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Clough’‘—with Clough quite probably the 
most immediate stimulus. 


WENDELL STACY JOHNSON. 


Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


* Mrs. Tillotson mentions that the poem might 
be addressed to Clough as well as to Marguerite, 
but she rejects (p. 348) Paul Turner’s ga that 
it draws on an image of Clough’s in The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich ae og Studies, XXVIII—1947 
—173-178). In this she is justified, for the Bothie 
passage is not similar enough to be a probable im- 
mediate source; nevertheless, Mr. Turner’s article 
does show in both poets a preoccupation with 
images of land and sea, and it sets forth very 
striking evidence for the Bothie as an influence on 
** Dover Beach” (this evidence is repeated by Buck- 
ner Trawick in , LXV—December, 1950— 
1282-1283). In doing so, it approaches the whole 

roblem of interrelated imagery in the two poets. It 
is this problem which I have attempted to investigate 
in a forthcoming article (to appear in English 
Studies), expressing the view that there is a quite 
conscious “‘ correspondence” to be traced between 
Arnold and Clough in the form of metaphorical and 
symbolic statement, reply and counter-statement. 

e island chain, from Clough's “islands of truth” 
to Arnold’s “sister islands” of humanity to 
Arnold's later isolated islands, where the emphasis 
is reversed, is only one example of this. And it 
may be added that after ‘‘ Yes: in the sea of life”, 
there is an immediate rejoinder by Clough (published 
1853), which denies man’s isolation: 

The mighty ocean rolls and raves, 

My child, to part us with its waves ; 

But arch on arch from shore to shore 

In a vast fabric reaching o’er, 

With careful labours daily wrought 

d steady hope and tender thought, 

e wide and weltering waste above— 

Our hearts have bridged it with their love. 
Seven more stanzas elaborate on the image. 

% Another interesting metaphorical use of the 
river and the sea is in Dante, the Paradiso, Ill, 
85-87. The first of these lines is one of Arnold’s 

reat ‘ touchstones”’; there can be no doubt that 

e was very familiar with the passage. 

E la sua volontate @ nostra pace 

Ell’ & quel mare al Qual tutto si move 
Cid ch’ella crea e che natura face. 

Dante’s ‘“‘sea into which all things move” 
suggests the symbolic sense which this image has 
for Arnold—whose own definition for the Deity is 
(in a phrase taken from Wordsworth) “a stream of 
tendency.” 


AN EMERSON-RUSKIN PARALLEL 


ALTHOUGH late in life Ruskin said of 

Emerson that “he is little more than a 
clever gossip, and his egoism reiterates itself 
to provocation (Cook-Wedderburn  ed., 
XXXIV, 563),” numerous references in his 
writings testify to Emerson’s influence. In 
one of the letters of Time and Tide, for 
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example, he writes: “next to Carlyle, for 
my own immediate help and teaching, | 
nearly always look to Emerson (Ibid, 
XVII, 477).” 

A striking literary parallel suggests a 
specific instance of Ruskin’s indebtedness, 
Emerson wrote in “ The American Scholar”: 
“It is one of those fables, which, out of an 
unknown antiquity, convey an unlooked-for 
wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, 
divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself; just as the hand 
was divided into fingers, the better to answer 
its end.” Emerson’s classification follows: 
“Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier (Centenary ed, 
I, 82-83).” Ruskin has such a five-fold 
classification in “ The Roots of Honour” in 
Unto This Last: “ Five great intellectual 
professions, relating to the daily necessities 
of life, have hitherto existed . . . in every 
civilized nation: The Soldier’s profession is 
to defend it. The Pastor's to teach it. The 
Physician’s to keep it in health. The 
Lawyer’s to enforce justice in it. The Mer- 
chant’s to provide for it (ed. cit., XVII, 39).” 

The first two professions in Ruskin’s list 
have exact counterparts in Emerson’s. As 
for the other three, from Ruskin’s definitions 
of “lawyer” and “merchant” we see that 
he means the same things Emerson meant by 
“statesman” and “ producer.” In the con- 
text of Emerson’s definition of the scholar 
as Man Thinking, it is clear that Ruskin’s 
“ physician” is merely one species of that 
genus. Of course, Ruskin’s use of the classi- 
fication is quite different from that of Emer- 
son; Ruskin’s purpose is social criticism, not 
philosophical discussion. 


JOHN C. BRODERICK. 
The University of Texas. 


GRAY’S CAT AS HELEN OF TROY 


A PLEASANT heroic echo in Gray’s Ode 

on the Death of a Favourite Cat has 
passed unrecorded. It is hard to believe that 
when he wrote 


Demurest of the Tabby Kind, 
The pensive Selima reclined 


he did not recall Pope’s Iliad III, 473-4: 


Meantime the oe amg of the female kind, 
The matchless Helen, o'er the walls reclin’d. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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Readers’ Queries 








(OUNCELL.— Order of the Commons’ 

House. That Alexander Councell, who 
mounted himself at his own charge, and 
served under the command of Captain Ire- 
ton at Edgehill, where he received many 
wounds and lost his horses, shall receive 40 1. 
in acknowledgement of his good services: 
and that the Committee for the safety of 
the Kingdom likewise confer on him some 
place of command in the next troops to be 
raised, or where an officer is wanting. (Cal. 
§.P. Car. I. 1642/3, Mar. 23.) 

I have been unable to identify Alexander 
Councell, or to connect him with the Coun- 
sell families of Somerset. Has any of your 
readers any information? 


D. R. COUNSELL. 


OHN FOSTER, JUNIOR (1792-1846) 
was a Liverpool architect who designed 
many of the more famous of its buildings. 
In 1811 he voyaged to Greece with C. R. 
Cockerell where he helped in the excava- 
tions at Aegina. I am writing a thesis on 
his life and work and am especially in- 
terested in personal memorials of Foster, 
such as letters, books (if any), lectures, build- 
ing records, agreements and leases. 
These would help me to draw his character 
and set his place in the architectural 
hierarchy of the time. BILL RICHARDS. 


PIBERNATING REPTILES.—Recently I 
read the following statement in The 
State (Raleigh, North Carolina), XXI (No. 
42,20 March 1954), 13: “During the cold 
weather they [the alligators] hide themselves 
in the soft, muddy bottoms of creeks and 
lagoons. All the Negroes, and many of the 
white people of the south, assert that when 
captured in his winter bed, this huge reptile’s 
stomach contains the hard knot of a pine- 
tee; but for what purpose he swallows it 
they are at a loss to explain.” The quotation 
is from a serial reprint of a book, Voyage of 
the Paper Canoe (along the south-eastern 
coast of North America) written by one 
Nathaniel Bishop shortly after the Southern 
Rebellion. I would be interested in know- 
ing whether there are similar beliefs about 
hibernating reptiles? Is there any 

other record of this specific belief? 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
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Ho (cxcix. 273).—Could this be the 

place so named on the North-East 
coast of the Island of Hawaii? In the earlier 
part of the last century the Hawaiian Islands 
were a regular rendezvous for ships on their 
way to the Pacific whaling grounds. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘M4 SACRE TOUX !’—an exclamation 

by a French general, was, as I have 
read or heard, interpreted by his troops as 
‘ Massacrez toutes!’ and carried out! Is 
this historical, or what is the source of the 


story? F. W. SyMes. 


(GALEN (A.D. 131-201) is reputed to have 

written a hymn of adoration to the 
Creator, prompted by his discoveries in 
anatomy. Is this hymn extant? 


F. W. SyMEs. 


“T'VERYBODY’S LONELY.” — Some 

years ago I read a rather long short 
story, or novelette, which told of a woman 
who was a great help to a number of 
persons. Finally, she interviewed the King 
of England or the Prince of Wales, and at 
the end the secret of her advice and help 
was revealed: ‘“‘Everybody’s lonely.” I 
should like very much to know the author 
and title of the book. 


RAYMOND D. HAVENS. 


DWARD LEAR.—The undersigned are 
interested in learning the whereabouts 

of biographical material pertaining to 
Edward Lear for the earlier period of his 
life (before 1858), especially drawings and 
letters concerned with natural history 


subjects. § GrorGe WILLIAM COTTRELL, 
PuiLip HoFer. 
Harvard College Library. 


OURCE WANTED.—Unacknowledged 
quotations are every where in Pat- 
more’s poetry, and a collection of them 
would have real significance, showing Pat- 
more as a reflective mind bent upon prac- 
tice. Meanwhile I ask the source of 
‘Melius sic poenituisse quam non errasse,’ 
which appears in ‘ Victory in Defeat’ as 
. . . to be pardoned seem’d almost more sweet 
Than aye to have been pure! 
One thinks it wouldn’t have been Thomas 4 
Kempis! F. P. 








Replies 





ILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 
(10 S. X. 487).—W. B. H. at above 
reference quoted an obituary notice of the 
death of Fanny, eldest and only surviving 
daughter of William Harrison Ainsworth. 
This must have been incorrect as The 
Times of 13th April 1954 reports that an 
inquiry is to be made as to the next of kin 
of Clara More Ainsworth, his last surviving 
daughter who died at Torquay in November 


1952. A. H. W. FyNMore. 
119 High Street, 
Sandgate, Kent. 


BASKERVILLE'S TYPES IN FRANCE 

(clxx. 463).—The original Baskerville 
punches have been returned to Cambridge 
University by the generous gift of M. 
Charles Peignot, head of the Founderies 
Deberny et Peignot, in whose possession 
they have been since 1936. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 
119 High Street, 
Sandgate, Kent. 


XECUTORS AND SUPERVISORS 
(cxcix. 224).—According to Byrne’s Law 
Dictionary (1923) an overseer or supervisor 
had no power to intermeddle with the 
administration, but only to counsel, per- 
suade and advise the executor. 


R. R. A. WALKER. 


DENTISTS (cxcix. 178).—I believe that 
the radical disturbances in British 
Guiana last autumn were led by a dentist. 
The assassin of the late Governor Huey 
Pierce Long (“ The Kingfish’) of Louisiana 
was a dentist. L.S. T. 


UMBRA (cxcix. 94).—Apart from the 
three references in Searle’s Onomasticon, 
Page 146, may I draw attention to the re- 
marks of M. Redin (Studies in Uncom- 
pounded Names in Old English. Uppsala 
1919 Page 91). He considers that CUMBRA 
is an anglicised form of the Welsh CYMRO 
—a Welshman. He says he is uncertain 
whether it was used as an appellative. He 
and Dr. Ekwall derive CUMBERLAND 


from CUMBRA. 
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According to the English Place Name 
Society’s books, it appears in the following 
place names. 

CUMBERLOW Green Herts. Page 163, 
CUMBERWOOD (Glos.) Worcs. Page 

193 (in Searle). 

COMBERTON Cambs. Page 73. 
Worcs. Page 193 and 

Page 249. 
and according to the Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place Names (Dr. Ekwall) in 

COMBERBATCH Cheshire. 

COMBERMERE Cheshire. 

CUMBERWORTH Lincoln. 

It will be noticed that four of these places 
are in counties bordering Wales. 

It may be that even if CUMBRA was not 
a Welshman, the Chronicler may have 
intended him to appear one. 


E. H. BRAnpT. 


OHN HERRICK (cxcix. 177).—Nichol’s 

History of Leicestershire, Vol. III, pt. I, 

p. 156 (Beaumanor) states that John Herrick 

was b. 14 January 1612, that he was intended 
for the Bar but d. 1630. 

Burkes L. G. I states that John Herrick, 
b. 1612, accompanied the Duke of Ormonde 
to Ireland in 1641. He married twice and 
d. 8 August 1689 leaving by his Ist wife a 
son Gershom and by his 2nd two sons and 
one daughter, John, Francis and Mary. 

To his second son John he bequeathed an 
estate in the Barony of Ibane. 

To Gershom he devised the estate of 


Shippool, c. Cork. R. J. SKELTON. 


"THOMAS OTWAY (cxcix. 130).—The 
above Sussex dramatist, said to be born 

1651-2 at the rectory of Trotton, Sx., was 
buried at St. Clement Danes, London, 16 
April 1685, the register merely recording 
him as “a man,” no age being given. 

His father, Humphrey Otway, buried 9 
Feb. 1670 at Woolbeding, Sx., as rector, was 
baptised at Braughing, Herts., 25 July 1611, 
son of the vicar, Edward Otway. : 

His mother, Elizabeth Otway, was buried 
13 Nov. 1703 at Woolbeding. Her will as of 
Midhurst, dated 20 August 1700, proved at 
Chichester 7 December 1703, mentions the 
following as relatives: 

Kinsmen Will, Thomas, & Richard Emes; 

Kinswoman Dorothy Turner; 

Sarah Hall, sister’s daughter; 4 

kinswomen Mary Cross of City of 

London, & Joyce Scutt; 
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widow of kinsman Will Emes, late of 
Empshott, Hants.; 

kinsman John Emes (executor); 

and her daughter, Susanna Otway. 

Among others mentioned and not indi- 
cated as a relative, there is, of these sur- 
names, only Richard Emes of Midhurst, 
carrier. 

Edward Otway, vicar of Braughing, 1593- 
1616, was baptised 22 October 1563 at Kirby 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


(ows IN HYDE PARK (cxcix. 85, 226). 

—Both letters quoted at the second 
reference are written from Chicksands, and 
Dorothy is describing her Bedfordshire home 
when she speaks of the Shepherdesses. The 
reference to Hyde Park in letter 25 is merely 
a comparison: ‘tis in your way to this 
place, and Just before the house. tis our 
Hide Parke, and every fine Evening any 
body that wanted a misberse might be sure 


to finde one there.’ Mary PHILLIPS. 


OMEN AT UNIVERSITIES (cxcix. 
225).—The fear of the Chancellor of 
Sydney University in 1881 that women might 
prove a “disturbing influence” and his 
caution that lectures should include nothing 
distasteful to a girl’s delicate mind had been 
anticipated—if not so seriously—in England 
in 1873 when Girton was established at Cam- 
bridge. Du Maurier in “ Punch” predicted 
that men would drink tea in the afternoon 
instead of brandy and soda; and it was 
suggested that, in lieu of women’s colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, a women’s Uni- 
versity should be set up at Bletchley. It was 
midway between the two and had a small 
railway station and the fast mails did not 


stop there! C. A. Knapp, CAPTAIN. 
Bournemouth. 


PALMERSTON (cxcix. 230).—Those of us 
_ who value scholarship and force of 
mind recognize them in Mr. R. C. K. Ensor 
as a historian and a student of contemporary 
Politics. It is therefore due to the author of 
this book on Palmerston to note that Mr. 
Ensor (in the Sunday Times) blessed the 
book with only a few reserves, and none of 
them those with which our review simply 
bristled. Therefore let no potential reader 
hesitate to put the book on his library list. 


ED. 
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"THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO 
(cxcix. 115-7).—If it be asked how that 
brawny son of Suffolk, Samuel Boulter, came 
to enlist in this truly national regiment, then 
officially known as the 2nd, or Royal North 
British Dragoons, the answer is that six 
troops of the Greys marched into Ipswich in 
May, 1805, for quarters. Possibly his 
martial ardour was fired by being present 
when the Duke of York inspected the regi- 
ment, with others in the garrison, on the 16 
October, or on the 29 November when “ the 
ceremony of introducing St. Andrew” into 
the town was carried out. This picturesque 
observance was fully described in the 
Ipswich Journal of 7 December, and in The 
History of Ipswich, by G. R. Clarke, 1830. 
A letter from Cornet F. C. Kinchant, son 
of the Rector of Easton, co. Hereford, who 
was commissioned on 18 January, 1815, and 
treacherously shot dead at Waterloo by a 
French officer who had surrendered, breathes 
the same pride in the regiment as Sam 
Boulter’s. He wrote on 28 March, 1815, 
“The Regiment is without doubt the best 
disciplined and the most crack cavalry corps 
in the service. I don’t think there is a private 
in it under 5 feet 11 inches, and the officers 
are a fine gentlemanly set of fellows. There 
are only three Scotsmen among the officers, 
but the privates are in general Scotch.” 
G. O. RIcKworD. 
(Society for Army Historical Research.) 
Colchester. 


ZT ONGORADARABIA (cxcix. 178).—This 
is the Hungarian for “ pianoforte 
pieces.” It probably was prominent on 
some pieces owned by Peter Warlock and 
was mistaken by Robert Nichols for the 
name of the composer. 
Wo. S. MITCHELL. 


(OOKHAM (cxeviii. 459). — Ekwall’s 

‘English Place-Names’ has this ex- 
planation: [Coc(c)ham 798. Coccham 965- 
971, Cartularium Saxonicum, ed. Birch, 
291, 1174. Cocheham Domesday Book.] 
OE cocc, probably in the sense of ‘a hill’ 
and hamm. Cookham stands in a bend of 
the Thames at a hill called Cocdun 1220 The 
Book of Fees. 

The original meaning of ham is usually 
held to be ‘enclosure,’ but in place-names 
it is so often used to refer to flat land on a 
river or even in the bend of a river, that 
‘ water-meadow ’ must be assumed to be one 
of the chief meanings of the word. A. H. 








The Library 





WORDS AND WAYS OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH. By Thomas Pyles. Andrew 
Melrose, Ltd. 15s. net. 

T is with many misgivings that one 
attempts to say the truth of this learned 

book. Professor Pyles knows all that is to 

be known of the English language as spoken 
in the United States, but here and there he 
tells us more than we wish to know, and 
exercises his ingenious wit in initiating his 
readers into indecencies and obscenities. 

These are to be excused in soldiers by the 

animal life that is forced upon them, but 

what concern with them has the mixed 
audiences for whom a professor writes? 

Could he not imagine an Alice Meynell 

or a Queen Elizabeth II among his readers? 

and why should a professor’s students con- 
cern themselves with a dozen silly imitations 
of cafeteria (“boot blacketeria’!) and at 
least twice as many imitations of Frank- 
furter? We must quote another Queen: 

‘We are not amused.’ But a selection from 

the book is (as the English publisher claims 

for the whole) entertaining and informative: 
would that the author had chosen quite 

another method! He indexes about 2,000 

words. These he might have (and could 

have) split up into groups showing the 
languages from which they were derived— 

Indian, Spanish, Elizabethan and _ later 

English—and all the languages brought with 

them by the later waves of immigrants. 

Then in each group he could give the first 

appearance in print of each word. That 

would have been an ideal, reference-book, 
and Professor Pyles has the necessary 
scholarship. 


RELIGIOUS _ LIBERALISM IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 
by Roland N. Stromberg. (Oxford 
_— Press, 1954, pp. xiii and 192, 

Is. 
N a new study of the religious controversies 
in England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Stromberg has con- 
tributed a most important work to the litera- 
ture of the subject. It certainly ranks with 
the famous essay by Mark Pattison in Essays 
and Reviews or the history written by Sir 

Leslie Stephen on the thought of the period. 
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Quotations on the closing pages from Brun- 
ner and Van Dusen remind the reader that 
the final assessments are made from the 
standpoint of the theology of the last twenty 
years. A work of this kind badly needed 
writing and it is good to find a scholar, who 
has thoroughly explored the subject, under- 
taking the task and providing a very 
adequate bibliography. 

The book is concerned in the main with 
the breakdown of orthodox theology which, 
in some circles, marked the passing of Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Stromberg is at home in the 
various phases, such as the rise of Arianism 
among the successors to the Puritans or the 
small and not very important group of 
Anglicans who issued the Socinian Tracts 
and were supported by a wealthy merchant, 
Thomas Firmin. Over against this mode 
of thought stood the Non-Jurors with their 
unflinching High Church orthodoxy based 
upon primitive Catholic tradition and the 
Whiggish Anglicans of a more liberal cast. 
The rise and progress of Arminianism, with 
its philosophical stress upon the freedom of 
the human will, among both Anglicans and 
dissenters was a characteristic of the period. 
The Arminians of the days of Archbishop 
Laud were now coming into their own. 
Among those attracted by heretical beliefs, 
the rise of Deism with its rationalistic atti- 
tude towards the Bible and Christianity was 
a mark of the early eighteenth century; in 
many ways, it was the next logical step 
from the not over-logical positions main- 
tained by the Arians and the Socinians. 
Incidentally, it is worth exploring a minor 
point to discover how many of the Anglican 
authors of the Socinian tracts had hereditary 
roots in Puritanism. The vital discussions 
were between the Anglicans and the deists; 
the age of Chubb and Toland was to lead on 
inevitably to Butler, Wesley and Paley. 

The movement which led to the end of 
the deistic controversy was one which meant 
the passing of the age of reason and the 
reference of religious experience to emotion 
rather than to a naked rationalism. Bishop 
Butler thought in this way and an outstand- 
ing example is, of course, provided by John 
Wesley’s doctrine of “assurance”. Mark 
Pattison raised an issue concerning the 
healthiness of the change and suggested that 
it meant the clouding of reason in religious 
thought. From his point of view, it may 
have had this contemporary effect although 
the quotations from such modern authors 
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as Brunner suggest that it is a criticism 
which no longer holds good in its entirety. 
As Mr. Stromberg points out, both sides 
used the Bible in a manner which has since 
become impossible to anybody acquainted 
with the developments of Biblical scholar- 
ship within the last century and a half. 

The chapters on the secularisation of 
politics and religion, the ruling class and 
social reform, are especially important. 
They should be read against a background 
provided by Professor Tawney for the Re- 
formation period and by the Diggers and 
Levellers of Cromwellian England. They 
also serve to illustrate the social results of 
the victory of the Whig oligarchy in 1688. 
The period in religious sociology was one 
destined to provide a ground later to be 
broken up by the impact of Methodism and 
by the evolution of the Christian Socialists. 
It is a long step from the high Tories and 
the left-wing dissenters chronicled by Mr. 
Stromberg to F. D. Maurice, Bishop West- 
cott, the Oxford Movement and Bishop 
Gore, but it was a step which would prove 
inevitable over the years. 

The book is one which must be com- 
mended very highly indeed. It is not only 
of interest to the historian of thought and 
to the theologian, but the antiquary also, who 
wishes to understand the background of the 
culture of a period, will find it more than 
interesting and of permanent value. 


THE DIARIES OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
Edited Roger Lancelyn Green. 2 vols. 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 30s. each. 


THIS book falls into that reputable 

category of Victorian literature, the 
‘Life and Letters’ category, with diaries 
taking the place of letters. What the editor 
has done in the present instance is to bridge 
the gaps between the remaining diaries— 
thirteen out of the seventeen, the worst gap 
tunning from 1858 to 1862—and between 
the entries within the surviving text, by 
drawing on Carroll’s letters. At those points 
where annotating has been necessary he has 
added it in square brackets within the text 
—perhaps to have used italic type would 
have helped to distinguish it more unmistak- 
ably. A further addition must be noted: 
the editor has drawn on reminiscences of 
Carroll: chief among them are those of Mrs. 
Shawyer, which evince the pleasure felt to- 
wards Carroll by an adult looking back on 
the pleasure formerly felt towards him as a 
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child. The editor has also made certain 
omissions : 

My principle has been to keep every 
entry of literary interest, every reference 
to even the least important of his works, 
every personal touch, every mention of 
the books that he read, the plays that he 
witnessed, and the pictures that he saw. 
I have also included every meeting with a 
man or woman, in whatever branch of 
life, who was of the smallest importance 
in their own day, or has the tiniest claim 
of remembrance now. I have sometimes 
omitted passing acquaintances which are 
no more than lists of names: I offer my 
apologies to anyone with a treasured 
memory that their father or grandfather 
once met Lewis Carroll at dinner—and 
cannot find the name in the index. 


One further omission is apparent from time 
to time as we read, and one perhaps more 
serious—the editor omits Carroll’s prayers 
and self-accusations; and the reader is 
haunted by the thought that these might 
have had their place as they have it in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 

It is very satisfactory for students of the 
Victorian age to have these diaries published 
at last. They provide a great deal of docu- 
mentation of the day-to-day existence of one 
of its many geniuses. This is justification 
enough. That there is nothing sensational 
in them is neither here nor there. Instead 
we find much clear light thrown on Carroll 
and the places, chiefly Oxford, which made 
his setting. The reader is satisfied to hear 
of the many visits he paid to artists, of his 
much theatre-going, of his meeting with 
Tennyson, of the many famous persons to 
whom copies of Alice were presented on its 
first appearance, of the private censorship 
which he exercised—he cut out offending 
pages from Froude’s Shadows and the 
Clouds, he cannot stand Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth 
and he has objections to going to see The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Historians of 
science will find it interesting that Christ 
Church was in some doubt whether the 
photography practised by Dodgson entitled 
him to draw on a fund for the encourage- 
ment of the physical sciences. Critics of 
literature will be interested to learn that 
‘You are old, father William’ was inspired 
by a visit to the Lakes. And in the 
following: 

I’m very much afraid I didn’t mean any- 

thing but nonsense [by ‘The Hunting of 
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the Snark ’]! Still, you know, words mean 
more than we mean to express when we 
use them; so a whole book ought to mean 
a great deal more than the writer meant. 
So, whatever good meanings are in the 
book, I’m very glad to accept as the mean- 
ing of the book. 
Tennyson said something the same about 
the ‘Idylls’ and Mallarmé about his own 
poetry. The crucial word in Carroll’s state- 
ment is ‘good’. Presumably it means 
‘acceptable to the author’, which now that 
the author is physically inaccessible leaves 
the burden of the matter with the critic, who 
must know his author well enough to have 
the right to guess what he would have 
accepted. Carroll goes on to give a guiding 
instance so far as he is concerned: 


The best [meaning] that I have seen is by 

a lady (she published it in a letter to a 

newspaper)—that the whole book is an 

allegory on the search after happiness. 
Altogether the effect of the diaries is to 
end the myth that Lewis Carroll and Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson were two people. 

There are a few errors and suggestions to 
record. On page 227 (the pages of the two 
volumes are numbered consecutively) the 
University Commission mentioned cannot 
have been the first of these Commissions. 
The game described in Appendix G may not 
have been Carroll’s invention—it was taught 
to the present reviewer in the early years of 
the twentieth century with the names slightly 
changed, and the likelihood of descent from 
Carroll is slight. The Index should surely 
have included either a list of topics or an 
analytical entry under ‘ Carroll’. 

But these are small matters. Altogether it 
is a great thing to have these diaries, and 
their owner, editor and publishers are to 
be congratulated. 


CONRAD’S MEASURE OF MAN, by Paul 
L. Wiley. (The University of Wisconsin 
Press. $3.85.) 

‘THE literary achievement of Joseph Con- 

rad has been assessed and analysed from 
almost every angle, and it might be thought 
that yet another cross-examination was un- 
necessary, but Professor Wiley has made an 
interesting study of his intricate plots, his 
emphasis on the inner division in the soul 
of Man, and use of Biblical allegory. 
The study is divided into three main sec- 
tions. The first takes the works from 
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Almayer's Folly to Typhoon, each story 
dealing with a psychological problem which 
results, or threatens to result, in human 
failure. The flaw in Lord Jim’s nature 
causes him to abandon the pilgrims he had 
imagined himself saving, to leap into the 
lifeboat with the crew he despises. Retiring 
like a hermit to his jungle “ kingdom,” the 
same inner division between mind and will 
causes him to make another doomed choice, 
rendering the subsequent sacrifice of his life 
chivalrous, but futile. The Biblical allegory 
is, however, incomplete; there is no promise 
of divine consolation, the fall is absolute. 

Conrad uses this pattern repeatedly, and 
Professor Wiley exposes the framework of 
his books to examine the structure in detail, 
commenting upon the methods by which 
Conrad tried to make us “ see” his charac- 
ters talk—a technique which sometimes 
proved top-heavy. 

The second section deals with the period 
which includes Nostromo, The Secret Agent 
and Under Western Eyes. Conrad leaves 
the solitary individual and turns to the world 
in upheaval, and it is interesting to note 
that he considered the first two of these his 
best, as the ones in which he had overcome 
“the most technical obstacles.” Here failure 
is seen from another angle. Into the turmoil 
of revolution or of factional discontent, 
Conrad tosses an irrational act and then 
allows the inevitable train of circumstances 
to gather their own disastrous momentum. 
In Under Western Eyes, it is the sudden 
appearance of Haldin in Razumov’s room 
which starts this fatal sequence. Razumov 
is divided in his loyalties—to be a good 
citizen and betray Haldin, or to shelter his 
fellow man and betray his country. The 
work of this middle period is heavily charged 
with tragic irony. 

In the last period, Conrad develops the 
role of the Knight, the would-be rescuer of 
the maiden in distress, but as always, there 
is failure at the crucial moment—conflict 
in the choice of loyalties. In these books, 
love is introduced as a disturbing factor, but 
there is no happy ending for Conrad's 
knights and damsels. Life, for them, 
always perverse, though a wry humour 3s 
now introduced into the irony of their fate. 

Professor Wiley comments upon the use 
of noise in creating an atmosphere of excite- 
ment and fascination; tension produced by 
thunder and lightning in a tropical storm, the 
din in a waterfront concert hall, or the up- 
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roar of a carnival; the effect heightened 
when it follows a period of quiet, such as a 
ship becalmed. Chaos is emphasised by con- 
trast with the ageless calm of mountain 
ranges standing aloof from a corrupt world. 

The book is marred in places by very long 
and involved sentences, ambiguous from 
lack of punctuation, but is an absorbing 
study, and its insight into Conrad’s methods 
of construction and dissection of character, 
will increase the perception and enjoyment 
of his readers. 


TEACH YOURSELF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
by S. Graham Brade-Birks. English 
Universities Press, 6s. 

IS is a remarkable little book. One 

approaches it with a certain suspicion, 
wondering how so vast a subject (“ We are 
concerned,” says the author’s preface, “ with 
all that is past”) can possibly be compressed 
into some 220 pages. Then there is its 
authorship; one has heard of Dr. Brade- 

Birks as a distinguished agricultural scientist 

and the editor of a longish series of hand- 

books on farming, but what is he doing in 
the all but closed shop of archaeology? 

These questions answer themselves as one 
teads the book. Somehow or other, the 
pint-pot of this small manual has been 
indeed made to contain whole gallons of 
information concerning “all that is past.” 
As for the question of the closed shop, Dr. 
Brade-Birks has his own very definite 
opinion about it. “Let it never be thought 
for a moment,” he writes, “ that the clever 
people who know all the answers, or at least 
know all the long words, have a right to 
monopolise the study of antiquity. Archaeo- 
logy is for everybody.” 

In very many branches of archaeology Dr. 
Brade-Birks knows all the answers, and the 
long words too. Once or twice (as in his 
note on radio-active carbon) he seems a little 
too technical for the beginners for whom 
he writes. But on the whole this is a book 
which should be in every school library. Its 
style is easy and conversational and each 
chapter has a reading list for further study 
(generally a valuable one, though the author 
8 a little too fond of listing such rare and 
Massive tomes as Berry’s Heraldry), and 
exercises to be worked by the reader. 

There are a few inaccuracies, of which two 
may be noted in the chapters dealing with 
architecture. We are told at p. 148 that St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea “built upon Classical 
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models, incorporated Gothic details.” But 
Eastlake calls it “ the earliest groined church 
of the modern revival,” and Dr. Pevsner says 
that ‘its plan is essentially the long narrow 
rectangle of the Perp. churches and Royal 
Chapels.” At p. 136 the student is advised 
to study Anglo-Saxon church architecture 
at Bradford-on-Avon and Sompting (which 
is sound advice) and at Halstead (which is 
inexplicable). Can it be that “ Halstead ” is, 
by one of those lapses that can afflict even 
so encyclopaedic a memory as that of Dr. 
Brade-Birks, a telescoping of Hallingbury 
and Greenstead? 


THE ART AND ANTIQUE RESTORER’S 
HANDBOOK, by George Savage. Rock- 
cliff, 15s. net. 


"THE author has compiled a series of about 

250 articles of varying lengths and deal- 
ing with a diversity of subjects. He tells 
one how to identify woodworm and lists the 
chemical solutions capable of destroying it 
—how to loosen screws and glass stoppers— 
the origin and use of many kinds of wood— 
how to test for gold—how to remove 
mildew from old prints—how to treat brass 
and other metals; his description of the 
several ingenious methods of forcing locks 
is especially interesting. There is a long 
article on adhesives and cements. 

The work is described as a ‘ handbook’, 
but although it gives much information and 
a good number of tips, it never sets out to 
be a text-book or aims to turn the ‘ botcher ” 
into an expert. The author several times 
stresses this point; e.g. in the articles on 
the cleaning and renovation of oil paintings 
and old watches. 

The book includes a short bibliography, 
and to someone, not only interested in, but 
also curious about, antiques, it should prove 
absorbing enough and give a number of 
leads to follow. 


BOOKS AND THE MASS MARKET. 
Fourth Annual Windsor Lectures. By 
Harold K. Guinzburg, Robert W. Frase, 
and Theodore Waller. Demy 8vo; pp. 75. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1953. 
$2.00. 

"THESE three Windsor Lectures in 

Librarianship at the University of 

Illinois were delivered by different indivi- 

duals. Mr. Harold Guinzberg, President of 

Viking Press, concocted an assemblage of 
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acceptable and pious platitudes around his 
subject: Free Press, Free Enterprise, and 
Diversity. He lived up to, though he should 
not be held responsible for, his introduction 
as having “ discovered an important fact for 
libraries and the book trade, i.e. there is no 
substitute for the printed word.” 

Mr. Robert W. Frase contributed a solid 
and sensible lecture on Economic Trends in 
Trade Book Publishing, buttressed by in- 
teresting statistical tables from which he 
made legitimate, but not novel, deductions. 
His figures document the post-war decline 
of the book club in America. Finally, Mr. 
Theodore Waller described the fascinating 
profusion of trade organizations in the com- 
munications industries, and made what was 
in effect an impassioned though perhaps un- 
conscious plea for the establishment of a 
strong pressure group for the book industry 
under the misnomer—Expanding the Book 
Audience. 

These lectures should be approached with 
caution by anyone not thoroughly familiar 
with the American publishing scene, for they 
assume such familiarity, and are likely to 
confuse as well as dismay anyone lacking it. 
The basic book on the subject remains 
William Miller’s The Book Industry. 

This is, in fact, a specialists’ book for the 
publisher, and rather an ephemeral one at 
that. It is interesting as showing trends and 
opinions as of 1952, its omissions are as re- 
vealing as its contents, and it produces a 
blurred but valuable background setting 
against which to pose American publishing. 
But the emphasis is on the efficiency 
expert, the statistician, the fixer and com- 
mitteeman, and along with them on the man 
of good will and platitude who finds that 
such qualities pay dollar returns. There is 
little here of what the civilized American or 
Englishman means by ‘ publishing,’ except 
the book’s admirable and appropriate format 
and design. 


INDEX AND FINDING LIST OF 
SERIALS PUBLISHED IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES, 1789-1832. Compiled 
by William S. Ward. Lexington. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, $6. 

DE: WARD is head of the department of 

English at the University of Kentucky. 

He has compiled a union list of the Roman- 

tic period, and has included not only 

periodicals and newspapers, but also reports, 
annuals and similar serials. Duplication of 
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entries in the Gregory Union list of seri 
and in the Union catalogue of the period 
publications in the university libraries of § 
British Isles is avoided by omitting det 
of them and giving only a reference (exe 
where additional information is available 
thus all three works are needed to obtai 
complete listing. The files held by off 
of newspapers are given, in addition to the 
of libraries in the U.S., Canada and Brit 
One fault Dr. Ward’s list has in comm 
with some others of its kind: it does 
distinguish between Otridge’s and Rix 
ton’s continuations of the Annual regis 
Robinson’s New annual register is inclué 
however. It is a pity also that the Coun 
herald has escaped mention, because ¢ 
British Museum’s file (1818-30) helps to fill 
gap in the files of war-damaged Ho 
Counties’ newspapers. ’ 
There are errors in the bibliographic 
details of two periodicals: The gentle 
magazine, listed as 1731-1868, in fact c¢ 
tinued until 1907, and Perry’s gazette, give 
as 1828-58, has continued to be publish 
to the present day. Errors are inevitable 
a list of this kind; there is no doubt, howe 
that it will be of inestimable value to 
search in the period, and it will not 
entirely superseded by the British union cé 
logue of periodicals when that work 
published. i 


CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO GOVERK 
MENT PUBLICATIONS, 1946-50. Te 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954. 6s. | 


THIS completes the Stationery Offic 
plan of catalogues, started in 1936. 
now have the Daily list, the Monthly 
logue, the annual Consolidated list, and t 
quinquennial indexes to the annual li 
For the individual departments there are t 
Sectional lists of current publications; s0 
of those that are of most interest to reac 
of Notes and Queries are not confined 
current material, but contain complete 
including out- of-print publications ave 
only in libraries. Among those of especial 
value are the Historical Manuscripts Come 
mission, Public Record Office, and the Roya 
Commission on Ancient Monuments 
Historic Buildings, all available from t® 
Stationery Office free of charge. 





CORRIGENDUM.—Page 200, column 
line 2, for poor read good. 
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